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Editorial Notes 


Looking to the Future 


As announced by Mr. H. C. Smith at the Institution Meet- 
ing, a joint Committee of the Institution and the Society of 
British Gas Industries is to consider the question of the setting 
up of a Research Body with the object of conducting re- 
search on co-operaiive lines, with financial assistance from 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. It is 
a move greatly to be welcomed. As we pointed out a fort- 
night ago, at present, of the £15,000 subscribed to the Special 
Purposes Fund of the Institution, only about £6,000 is avail- 
able for research. This sum, as we then emphasized, in no 
way represents the total expenditure on research in the In- 
dustry. Individual gas undertakings and the makers of gas 
plant and appliances each spend many times this amount on 
their own research work, the results of which are generally 
made available for the benefit of the Industry as a whole. 
We mentioned that the Gas Light and Coke Company alone 
spends £100,000 a year on research and investigation into 
the many and varied aspects of gas and coke manufacture 
and utilization, and we referred to the expenditure on re- 
search by members of the Society of British Gas Industries. 
It is, as we said, important that this work should continue 
undiminished, and that there should be still greater collabora- 
tion. At the same time, what may be termed the “ official ” 
research on which approximately £6,000 was spent in 1937 
should be increased to an extent more commensurate with 
the magnitude and importance of the Industry; and in this 
regard the prestige value of “ official” research cannot be 
overlooked. Our statesmen and our politicians must be 
made aware of the value of our Industry to the nation, and 
of the research in progress which is destined to increase this 
value. 

The outlook of the Gas Industry on fundamental research, 
as distinct from investigation into day to day problems, has 
changed, and this is all to the good. Mr. E. V. Evans, in 
his brilliant Paper to the Institution, gave a picture of what 
has already been accomplished by recent fundamental re- 
search undertaken by the Joint Research Committee of the 
Institution and Leeds University, and a glimpse of the possi- 
bilities which lie ahead. Admittedly these are as yet only 
possibilities, but no large industry such as the Gas Industry 
can regard itself as fully efficient unless it is in a position to 
take advantage at any moment of methods which may appear 
to lie beyond its immediate province. Mr. Evans visualized 


a future era when coal would be treated less ruthlessly than 
by carbonization. He pointed out that by the treatment 
of coal in hydrogen under pressure there is nothing at all 
improbable in a yield from a ton of coal of 160 to 180 therms 
of gas having a calorific value between 500 and 560 B.Th.U. 
per cu.ft., together with about 27 gallons of tar not dissimi- 
lar in composition from low temperature tar, and also such 
a quantity of 80% hydrogen at a pressure of some 50 atmo- 
spheres as would be required for the hydrogenation of the 
low temperature tar to motor spirit. 

“So far as is revealed at the moment by existing know- 
ledge,” he said, “one pictures coal being charged into a 
vessel where it will be treated with hydrogen under pressure 
in such a manner that it will produce as much rich gas as is 
desired, together with a considerable quantity of a primary 
tar. Probably half the weight of coal will disappear in this 
operation. The other half will be fed to a producer operat- 
ing under pressure and supplied with oxygen and steam, and 
in this vessel it will be gasified to produce the hydrogen re- 
quired for the first operation. This hydrogen will leave the 
generator with a considerable quantity of undecomposed 
steam and with an equal volume of carbon dioxide. Most of 
the heat from the hot gases and from the undecomposed steam 
can be recovered and returned to the generator as heat in 
the incoming steam and oxygen.” The advantages of work- 
ing with high pressures from both the works and the distribu- 
tion point of view were pointed out in the Paper, as also was 
the fact that the new technique would be applicable to widely 
different types of coal, and would not be limited to caking 
coals. The possibilities envisaged by Mr. Evans surely justify 
the expenditure of great effort and much money in an 
attempt to transform them into realities. An economic pro- 
cess on the lines discussed in the Paper may be found to be 
impracticable, but even if the investigations are eventually 
abandoned they will undoubtedly have served a useful pur- 
pose. 


With an Eye on To-day 


WHILE the Paper pointed to the need for greater and more 
enthusiastic support of long distance research, Mr. Evans 
was at pains to emphasize that the possibilities visualized 
must not be allowed to distract the attention of the gas en- 
gineer from the day to day responsibility of conducting the 
gas making process as at present known, and we, too, would 
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stress this, for it would be most unfortunate if the picture 
painted by Mr. Evans should deter anyone from taking im- 
mediate advantage of developments in present gas making 
plant. The Gas Industry looks forward to the time when it 
will be possible entirely to displace solid fuel—coke as well 
as coal. Already much is being done in this direction by 
the adoption of promotional tariffs for gas; and it has already 
been proved in practice that gas and coke can displace raw 
coal without adversely affecting the pocket of the user. The 
object of the Gas Industry is to supply gas as cheaply as 
possible; and as conditions are at present it is an undoubted 
fact that the sale of coke enables gas to be sold more cheaply. 
Without the sale of coke there would inevitably -be a decrease 
in the sale of gas. The potential market for smokeless fuel 
is so great that, to our mind, it matters not how much or 
how little coke is produced provided the quantity made 
results in the manufacture of the cheapest gaseous therm: 
and our idea in this connexion applies to any products the 
Gas Industry produces. 

It is for this reason that we cannot agree with the argu- 
ment adduced by Mr. Evans that gas at what he terms a 
“luxury price” is subsidizing the sale of coke and of tar. 
If this were true in practice, then the Industry would be well 
advised to cease the manufacture of coke and tar, and em- 
ploy the “subsidy ” to reduce the price of gas. What would 
actually happen, however, if it adopted this course would be 
that gas prices would assume a higher “ luxury ” level. Under 
present conditions coke is a help to, not a drag on, gas. 
“If it is true,” said Mr. Evans, “ that the future development 
of the Gas Industry lies in selling gas as a staple fuel, and 
at a price which will be paid for a staple fuel, the Industry 
will no longer be in a position to afford the continued pro- 
duction of coke.” If the Gas Industry could produce gas at 
such a price without the aid of coke, it is pretty certain that 
it would have no desire whatever to market coke. Economic 
facts have to be faced, however, and in this respect 
Mr. Evans did not attempt to carry us far in regard 
to the new and entirely fascinating method of gas manu- 
facture outlined. There was no evidence in it to show 
that gas could be made more cheaply by the method than 
by existing processes. The new method involves the use of 
very large quantities of hydrogen, and it was pointed out by 
Mr. H. Hollings in the discussion that there is available a 
good deal of experience in making hydrogen, and the most 
reliable estimates place the cost at about 3d. a therm. In 
his view, when the cost of hydrogen is added to the cost of 
carrying out the gasification process the cost of the final gas 
is necessarily greater than the cost of gas made by existing 
processes. Which brings us back to tariffs. Obviously the 
more promotional the tariff the more sensitive does it be- 
come to any change in the cost of gas making. The better 
the tariffs, the more will attention have to be focused on 
manufacturing costs at the works. 

As we have said, however, whatever the conditions to-day 
it is essential to the success of the Industry that we should 
look ahead and be prepared for change, prepared to take 
advantage of new and promising processes should they be 
economically justified. We must have more research towards 
this end, and Mr. Evans’ Paper appropriately comes at a 
time when the Gas Industry was never more research 
minded, never more willing to exercise patience and to lend 
support to those planning the projects and undertaking the 
work. The investigation which has pointed to the possibili- 
ties of the process outlined by Mr. Evans was commenced, 
it should be remembered, by being interested primarily in the 
synthesis of methane from carbon monoxide and hydrogen; 
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at the outset the research was not directed to the hydrogena- 
tion of coal to gas; and, as the new Livesey Professor, Dr. 
D. T. A. Townend, remarked at the Institution meeting, the 
whole subject forms a wide field in modern chemical engi- 
neering, and there would seem hardly any operation in gas 
manufacture, whether in regard to production, purification, 
or distribution, where pressure methods may not eventually 
play some part. Whatever form the future development of 
the pressure gasification process may take, it will require the 
training of those engaged in it in the art of high pressure 
technique. 


About By-Passes 


A WATER heating controversy was revived during the dis- 
cussion on Mr. W. J. Sandeman’s Paper at the Institution 
meeting. It was the old question of instantaneous versus 
Storage heaters, and Mr. G. M. Gill came forward as a 
champion of the latter. One of the arguments he advanced 
against the instantaneous heater was that for bath purposes 
“instantaneous” is by no means an appropriate term; and 
on this ground we agree with him. The instantaneous gas 
water heater is no appliance for the sybarite. Its use calls 
for self-control. Those who like an early morning bath have 
to time their shaving to accord with the lengthy period en- 
tailed in obtaining a hot bath by an “ instantaneous ” heater, 
and it must be admitted that for the fastidious bather the 
appliance lacks flexibility of control of water temperature. 
In the instantaneous heater, however, the Gas Industry 
possesses a weapon which cannot be countered by the elec- 
tricity industry; and we think the general opinion of the user 
would be that it affords a comparatively inexpensive supply 
of hot water and is very convenient. 

We have emphasized time and time again that there is no 
need for controversy on the question of water heating by gas. 
The Gas Industry can offer circulators, instantaneous heaters, 
storage heaters, and “ boilers.” All are highly efficient and 
each type of appliance has its special advantages and its 
special sphere of service. The satisfaction of the user de- 
pends solely on whether he is given the right advice in the 
light of his particular circumstances. We assume that what- 
ever appliance is fixed is-installed neatly and correctly and is 
properly maintained. As Mr. C. A. Masterman said at the 
Institution meeting, there really is no controversy. Neither 
the instantaneous heater nor the storage heater is right every 
time, but each is right in the right place, and there may be 
circumstances when either will serve. 

Let us, however, examine Mr. Gill’s arguments against the 
instantaneous heater. Its use, he contended, entails a con- 
siderable increase in distribution plant—service pipe, meter, 
supply pipes, and the use of a flue pipe for the larger size of 
water heater. This, he said, adds considerably to the cost of 
the installation, all of which must be paid for, and constitutes 
an extra cost on all the hot water obtained from the heater. 
“If we build up our water heating load on instantaneous 
heaters,” he went on, “then we are heading for expensive 
peak loads in numerous sections of the district, resulting later 
in mains extensions. Little of this expenditure would be 
necessary where storage heaters are installed, and the gas 
undertaking would have one of the best of loads, much of 
the gas indeed being used at night and during the slack 
periods in the morning and afternoon. This is of material 
advantage.” 

Then Mr. Gill expressed his concern about the possible— 
in his opinion the probable—non-registration of the by-pass 
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consumption. He took as an example a sink heater con- 
suming 60 cu.ft. per hour and used for an average of half an 
hour a day over 350 days a year. When actually at work 
supplying hot water it would, with gas of 500 B.Th.U. per 
cu.ft., consume 10,500 cu.ft. a year. If this heater had a 
by-pass using one-third of a cubic foot per hour, and this 
was left alight during the whole time the heater was not at 
work, the by-pass consumption would amount to 2,715 cu-ft. 
If this consumption was measured by the meter, well and 
good, but if not—and Mr. Gill is of opinion that this would 
often be the case—it would mean that the undertaking was 
supplying 13,215 cu.ft., but would be paid for only 10,500 
cu.ft., or, in other words, it would be creating an unaccounted- 
for percentage of over 20. If the heater was used for 15 
minutes a day, producing an annual consumption when heat- 
ing water of 5,250 cu.ft., then the undertaking would be 
supplying more than 34% of the total quantity of gas supplied 
to the heater for by-pass consumption, all of which would go 
to swell the unaccounted-for gas should the meter not measure 
the by-pass consumption. 

We would hesitate, however, upon this argument to con- 
demn the instantaneous water heater. Appliances other than 
instantaneous water heaters incorporate by-passes having very 
low hourly consumptions—modern cookers, for example, and 
incandescent lighting burners. What Mr. Gill’s argument 
does point to is the need for ensuring accurate registration 
by meters, and this may call for periodic inspection at regular 
intervals. If a gas undertaking is in doubt about whether 
meters on the district are failing to register small by-pass 
consumptions, the remedy is obvious. During the discussion 
on Mr. Sandeman’s Paper, Mr. Tennyson d’Eyncourt men- 
tioned that his Company—the Tottenham and District—had 
recently taken steps to bring in from the district meters of 
widely varying ages. These had been tested, and only a very 
small percentage had failed to register by-pass consumption. 
He queried, therefore, whether the contentions expressed by 
Mr. Gill were well founded. No doubt, now that the ques- 
tion has been brought to the fore in this manner, the ex- 
periences of others will come to light. 


Index to Progress 


Can the sales of gas appliances be regarded as an index to a 
gas undertaking’s progress? In his Paper Mr. Sandeman ex- 
pressed doubts about this. Our opinion is that it is some 
index, though not a certain one. On limited incomes people 
are being pressed to embark on the hire purchase of all 
manner of goods. Is it wise policy so to burden the gas 
consumer with payments on appliances that he economizes 
On gas consumption? That, in effect, is what Mr. Sandeman 
asks. The answer, we suggest, is that if the householder is 
not burdened with the cost of gas appliances he will be 
burdened with payments on electrical appliances—or a radio 
set, or even a motor car. We are living in a hire-purchase 
age, and liabilities in this respect are, we think, being re- 
garded as a first claim, an understood claim, upon income. 
The amount so spent may be such as to limit expenditure on 
fuel—and it is a characteristic of our countrymen that they 
grudge expenditure on keeping themselves warm, on keeping 
food cool and fresh, on providing hot water and heat for 
cooking—but we think there is a tendency to exaggerate the 
limitation imposed by payment of instalments on hire pur- 
chase. In any case we are sure there is no alternative but to 
offer the consumer gas appliances on long term hire-purchase 
rates about equivalent to those fixed for simple hire. 

The installation of appliances on hire purchase definitely 
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consolidates the gas load; and, as Mr. Stephen Lacey re- 
marked during the discussion on Mr. Sandeman’s Paper, con- 
sumers who are satisfied with—or, even better, are proud of — 
the gas appliances they are buying may very well economize 
in some other way than by reducing their gas consumption. 
When rental payments have been completed, he suggested, 
benefit should be reaped in terms of gas consumption. This 
may well be, but there is another aspect of the case for hire 
purchase. Our view is that hire purchase has become a 
habit. If, with hire-purchase terms, a consumer has become 
accustomed to the use of gas and has learned by experience 
the advantages which this use confers, he will the miore 
readily enter into new agreements for long term hire purchase 
of improved gas equipment. Hire purchase has imposed on 
the Gas Industry the obligation of giving that measure of 
service which will ensure throughout the life of any appliance 
consistent satisfaction of the user. The Industry must—and 
we think will—see to it that in this respect hire purchase will 
help, not hinder, its progress. 





Southport 


We recounted the trouble at Southport in our issue of May 11— 
allegations about hydrogen sulphide in the town gas supplied, 
about the heat value of the gas being below statutory require- 
ments. An enquiry was held, and as a result it was decided that 
a deputation representing two of the Southport Corporation Com- 
mittees—the Finance and the Gas—and the Town Clerk should 
interview the Gas Referees and the Board of Trade on the matter. 
The Gas Referees have now been interviewed: They regard the 
position as “very serious.” In fact—and now we quote from 
their observations—“ during the 70 years in which the Referees 
have been operating for the Metropolis, or, since 1920, for the 
whole country, they have never known of such a serious state of 
affairs in any gas undertaking.” The report of the enquiry, they 
added, had not been submitted to the Legal Department of the 
Board of Trade, and they were not prepared to consider the legal 
implications, civil or criminal. The report must, of course, be 
submitted to the Legal Department of the Board of Trade. 
Meanwhile the Southport Ratepayers’ Association is pressing for 
a Board of Trade or impartial enquiry into the Gas Estate as 
“being the best—indeed, the only—method of dealing with the 
matter in the interests of the Borough of Southport.” The words 
quoted are from a resolution unanimously carried at a recent 
meeting of the Association. 





The Institution Reception 


By time-honoured custom a bouquet is presented to the wife 
of the Institution President by the district association of which 
the President is a member—a ceremony which is generally per- 
formed by the wife of the district association President. We 
regret that we were misinformed when we recorded that Mrs. 
W. A. Howie made the presentation this year. The bouquet was 
presented by Mrs. Cleave Cross, whose husband is, of course, 
Engineer and Manager of the Lea Bridge District Gas Company 
and President this year of the Southern Association. 


S.A.G.E.M. Summer Meeting 


The Summer Meeting of the Southern Association of Gas En- 
gineers and Managers will be held on Friday, June 24, when an 
interesting programme has been arranged. 

For the morning the President’s works will be open for in- 
spection, and for those not travelling direct thereto motor coaches 
will be available at Gas Industry House at 10.30 a.m. Coaches 
will also meet the 11.3 and 11.16 a.m. trains from Liverpool 
Street Station at Hoe Street Station, Walthamstow. No. 38 ‘bus 
from Victoria and No. 35 from London Bridge pass the Lea Bridge 
Works, which adjoin the Lea Bridge Goods Station. Gas films 
will be shown in the Works Institute for the ladies while members 
are touring the Works. 

Luncheon will be provided at the kind invitation of the Chair- 
man and Directors of the Lea Bridge District Gas Company, 
after which motor coaches will convey the members and their 
ladies on a visit to Hatfield House and grounds—the residence of 
the Marquess of Salisbury. Tea will be served at Hatfield, 
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Obituary 


W. E. PRICE 


“| thank you, gentlemen. 1 will say au revoir but not good- 
bye.” With these words William Edward Price, retiring after 23 
years’ tenure of the Honorary Secretaryship of The Institution of 
Gas Engineers, concluded his thanks at the Institution Meeting in 
1936 to his many 
friends for their 
testimoniak to 
him. It is typical 
of the man that 
he should have 
asked that the 
presentation 
from the mem- 
bers should take 
the form of a 
special donation 
to the  Bene- 
volent Fund, Mr. 
Price himself re- 
ceiving just an 
inscribed _ silver 
tray. Unfor- 
tunately since 
that date, owing 
to failing health, 
the Gas Industry 
has seen little in- 
deed of its old 
friend. Mr. 
Price died peace- 
fully at his home, 
Heather Hills, 
West Chobham, 
Surrey, on June 
11. “It was a happy release, and one would not have wished it 
otherwise,’ writes his cousin, Mr. C. T. Price. 

Mr. W. E. Price’s long connexion with the Gas Industry en- 
abled him, as Hon. Secretary of the Institution, to draw upon a 
varied experience which he was always only too willing to place 
at the disposal of his fellow members, and when difficult or 
complicated problems were presented to the Council his ripe 
wisdom generally enabled him to suggest a solution which would 
commend itself to those present. He never spoke for the sake of 
speaking, and he never obtruded himself; he preferred to remain 
in the background, a wise and genial figure, until the moment 
arrived when he could render assistance by giving his opinion or 
advice. The many Past-Presidents whom he so kindly and tact- 
fully piloted through the shoals and narrows of their Presidential 
years owed him a deep debt of gratitude. It had become almost 
a sacred tradition that President and Past-Presidents were per- 
—_— to address him as “ Uncle *—a privilege which was highly 
valued. 

Mr. Price was always jealous of the dignity of the Institution 
and its members, and he never failed to resist in the firmest 
possible manner anything which would impair that dignity or 
lower the status of the members. His term of office covered one 
of the most eventful and fruitful periods in the history of the 
Gas Industry, and he participated to the full in almost every 
activity of the Institution and the Industry during that period. 
He witnessed the expansion of research work and the patient 
building up of the Education Scheme. He took a leading part in 
the work which culminated in the granting of the Charter to the 
Institution, and he represented it well and faithfully upon many 
of the National Bodies connected with the Industry. Time and 
space would not permit of anything like a full record of his 
achievements, but it is necessary that we should recall them since, 
as he performed every task which came his way in an un- 
ostentatious self-effacing manner, the true extent of his services 
might be in danger of being overlooked. A modest but outspoken 
man when occasion demanded it, he never sought praise or ad- 
vertisement for himself or his services. 

With all his work for the Institution, Mr. Price was for ever 
rendering invaluable services to the Industry in other spheres, and 
no appreciation would be complete without some reference to 
these. After fifty-seven years’ service with the Hampton Court 
Gas Company, he retired from the position of Managing Director 
at the end of 1934. It was in 1876 that he joined the Company 
as Junior Clerk. He was articled to his father, Mr. E. Price, who 
had built the works in 1852. He was appointed Engineer and 
Manager in 1887, and was elected Managing Director in 1922. 
As some indication of the progress of the Company under his 
supervision, it might be pointed out that the make of gas in 1887 
was 87 million cu.ft. and when he retired in 1934 the output was 





500 million cu.ft. During the same period the Works were en- 
tirely rebuilt and enlarged under his direction. 

He was elected a Member of the Southern Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers, of which his father was a Foundation 
Member, as long ago as 1879, and was the oldest Member of the 
Association. He held the office of Hon. Secretary from 1910 to 
1913, having been President in 1902. He was instrumental with 
others in the foundation of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion in 1911, and became Hon. Secretary of the National Gas 
Council on its foundation in 1916, an office which he continued 
to hold until 1937. He was elected Hon. Secretary of The In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers at the Jubilee Meeting in 1913, when 
Sir Corbet Woodall was in the Chair, and so had seen 22 Presi- 
dents through their year of office, beginning with Mr. Edward 
Allen at Liverpool a few months before the outbreak of war. In 
addition to these many activities he was also an Associate Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

In November, 1887, he obtained a patent for his prepayment 
meter. This meter, the automatic arrangement of which was of 
the simplest description, was specially designed to bring on to the 
books of gas undertakings a class of consumer which had not 
before that time figured there owing to the existence then of the 
custom of demanding a deposit or other security before gas was 
laid on. 

During the anxious days of the Great War when, in his capacity 
as Hon. Secretary of The Institution of Gas Engineers, he was 
engaged in a running struggle with the serious problems of coal 
supply and prices, shortage of labour, and other pressing subjects, 
he could always find time to care for the welfare of all but him- 
self. The men who had left Hampton Court Gas-Works for the 
Front were well aware of his constant thoughtfulness. A year or 
two ago the affection which his men had for him was manifested 
in a very striking manner when they had, entirely on their own 
volition, collected enough weekly pennies to institute a technical 
library at the Hampton Court Works to commemorate the esteem 
in which they held their retired Chief. 

The funeral takes place to-day at Brookwood Cemetery. 


Professor W. A. BONE 


The Gas Industry has lost an old friend and a valuable research 
worker in the death, which occurred last Saturday at the 
Middlesex Hospital, London, of Professor William Arthur Bone, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S., at the age of 67. 

Born at 
Stockton - on - 
Tees on March 
19, 1871, Pro- 
fessor Bone 
attended succes- 
sively the 
Friends’ School 
at Ackworth, 
Middlesbro u g h 
High _ School, 
Stockton Gram- 
mar School, and 
the Leys School, 
Cambridge, and 
in 1891 gradu- 
ated in chemistry 
at the Victoria 
University, Man- 
chester, winning 
the Mercer 
scholarship and 
the Le Blanc 
medal in metal- 
lurgy. In the 
following year 
he became 
Berkeley Fellow 
of Owens Col- 
lege and Fellow 
of Victoria University, and subsequently went to Heidelberg to 
study under Victor Meyer. His first public appointment was in 
1896, when he became Head of the Chemical Department in 
Battersea Polytechnic, and two years later he returned to Man- 
chester as Lecturer in Chemistry and Metallurgy at the university. 
In 1906 he was selected as the first occupant of the Livesey Chair 
of Fuel and Coal Gas Industries at Leeds. In 1911 he’ visited 
America to expound his discoveries, for which the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, afterwards awarded him its Howard Potts 
Gold Medal, and in 1912 he became Chief Professor of Chemical 
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Technology at the Imperial College, South Kensington. On the 
constitution of the Fuel Research Board in 1917 he was appointed 
consultant to it, but resigned that position in the following year, 
when a large expansion of his department at South Kensington 
was projected. 

As President of the Chemistry Section of the British Association 
in 1915, as Chairman of the Fuel Economy Committee the As- 
sociation set up in the same year, as a member of the Coal 
Conservation Committee which reported in 1918, and in many 
other ways, Professor Bone was a constant worker for the intro- 
duction of improved methods of utilizing fuels of all kinds and 
for the elimination of waste. He was the inventor of the Bone- 
court system of incandescent surface combustion, which showed 
remarkable efficiency in the application of gas firing to the raising 
of steam in boilers, and which in 1913 won him the Howard Potts 
Gold Medal of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. In associa- 
tion with Mr. T. C. Hutchinson, of the Skinningrove Ironworks, 
he interested himself in efforts to reduce the consumption of fuel 
in the manufacture of iron and steel, and he was Chairman of the 
Blast Furnace Reactions Research Sub-Committee of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation in 1933. His work on brown coals and 
lignites won him the Medal of the Royal Society of Arts in 1922, 
and in 1931 the Institute of Fuel awarded him its Melchett Medal 
for outstanding work on the preparation and use of fuel. From 
the Society of Chemical Industry he received its Medal at the 
Annual Meeting held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1933, and in 
1936 the Royal Society, of which he was elected a Fellow in 1905, 
awarded him the Davy Medal, in recognition of his researches on 
the mechanism of the combustion of hydrocarbons and on the 
nature of flame and gaseous explosions. 

One of Professor Bone’s most outstanding contributions to the 
Gas Industry was his William Young Memorial Lecture, entitled 
“ Half-a-Century of Combustion Research,” which he read before 
the North British Association in 1935. Besides many other 
Papers read before scientific and technical bodies he was the 
Author of “Coal and Its Scientific Uses,” “Flame and Com- 
bustion in Gases,” “‘ Gaseous Combustion at High Pressures,” and 
“Coal, its Constitution and Uses.” The last, which was written in 
conjunction with Mr. Godfrey W. Himus, is a comprehensive 
treatise ranging from the origin, formation, and classification of 
coals and the distribution of coalfields throughout the world to 
problems of combustion, the preparation of coal for the market, 
smokeless fuels. the generalism of steam, fuel economy in the 
iron and steel industry, domestic heating, and hydrogenation. 

A Memorial Service will be held in the National Children’s 
Home Church, Harpenden, Herts, at 3.45 p.m. to-morrow 
(Thursday). 

* * * 

His many friends in the Gas Industry will sympathize with Mr. 
CHARLES A, GOoDALL, Managing Director of Messrs. Goodall, 
Clayton, & Co., Ltd., Engineers and Contractors, Hunslet, Leeds, 
10, on the death of his wife early on Sunday morning. 

ms 


We regret to record the death of Mr. GEORGE ALFRED Moor- 
HOUSE, which took place at Wakefield on June 4. Mr. Moorhouse, 
who was 81 years of age, was a Director of the Wakefield Gas 
Light Company, joining the Board in 1898. He was elected 
Chairman of the Company in 1914, and held the position up to 
the time of his death. He took a great interest in his duties, and 
could be seen at the Company’s offices nearly every day. An 
interesting fact is that there have only been three Chairmen of 
the Wakefield Gas Light Company—namely, the late Mr. William 
Statter, the late Mr. W. A. Statter, and Mr. G. A. Moorhouse. 
Mr. Moorhouse also took a great interest in the officials and 
workmen at the Gas Company’s Works, particularly the bowling 
and the tennis sections, and only this year he provided bulbs and 
flowers for the beds which surrounded the playing grounds. Mr. 
Moorhouse was also a Director of the Scarborough Gas Light 
Company prior to its acquisition by the United Kingdom Gas 
Corporation, and of the Pontefract Company, before it was taken 
over by the Local Authority. 

The interment took place at the Wakefield Cemetery on June 9, 
prior to which a service was held at St. Andrew’s Church. Six 
employees of the Wakefield Company acted as bearers, and about 
140 men employed at the Works attended the funeral. Among 
those representing the Wakefield Gas Company were the Direc- 
tors, Mr. A. M. Lawrence (Vice-Chairman), Mr. A. E. Greaves, 
Mr. P. A. Moulton. and Mr. D. F. Martin; Mr. Fred Lodge 
(Secretary), Mr. C. W. Ward (Engineer and General Manager), 
and Mr. J. M. McLusky (Assistant Manager). 

“ * * 


The death has occurred of Mr. G. W. ANDERSON, who was 
prominently concerned with the management of a number of gas 
companies in Ireland. In 1900 Mr. Anderson relinquished the 
position of Manager and Secretary of the Caterham and District 
Gas Company to take up an appointment as Engineer of the 
Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos Aires. In 1906 he returned to 
England and joined his brother, Mr. R. Bruce Anderson, in 
partnership. 
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Letter to the Editor 
Bottled Gas for a Railway Station 


Sir,—We notice in your issue of June 1, under the above 
heading, you state: 


“We are informed by Messrs. W. S. Ferguson & Co., Ltd., 
of Perth, that the installation contemplated is of their 
‘Rural Gas,’ and that the brand of bottled gas to which we 
referred has not been installed.” 


The facts are that this Company—i.e., Calor Gas (Scotland), 
Ltd., in co-operation with the Calor Gas Distributing Company, 
London, were in negotiation with the L. & N.E. Railway Com- 
pany as long ago as December, 1937. Plans were dealt with, 
estimates issued. and a Calor gas light was installed in Ratho 
Station on Jan. 5, 1938, and is burning there to this day. 


Yours faithfully, : 
Calor Gas (Scotland), Ltd. 
(Sed.) R. G. ARNor, 
Managing Director. 
la, Blythswood Square, 
Glasgow C 2, 
June 8, 1938. 


[We appear to have been singularly unfortunate with the small 
news item which reached us from a Scottish correspondent and 
was published in our issue of May 18. We trust we may now be 
allowed to retire from the matter with the assurance to both 
parties that everything we have published was entirely in good 
faith, and the hope that a gas light will long be a blessing to 
the sturdy community of Ratho to the exclusion of all poorer 
forms of illumination—Epb., G.J.] 





Forthcoming Engagements 


June 


16.—S.B.G.I.—Council Meeting, 11.15 a.m. 

17.—1.G.E.—Refractory Materials Joint Committee, Mellor 
Laboratories, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent, 2.30 p.m. (Altered 
from June 16.) 

17.—Waverley Association.—Annual Meeting in Edinburgh. 

18.—Western Juniors.—Summer Meeting at Dartmouth. 

23.—B.G.F.—Visit to Empire Exhibition, Glasgow. 

24.—Southern Association—Summer Meeting at Lea Bridge. 

25.—London and Southern Juniors.—Summer Visit to 
Folkestone. 

27.—1.G.E.—Sub-Committee on Unaccounted-for Gas, 2.30 p.m. 

28.—I.G.E.—Gas Education Executive Committee, 11 a.m.; Gas 
Education Conference, 2.30 p.m. 

29.—1.G.E.—Board of Examiners, 9.30 a.m.; Oral Examinations, 
10 a.m.; Board of Examiners, 2 p.m. [Times subject to 
confirmation.] 

30.—Southern Association (Eastern District)—County Meeting 
at Croydon. 

30.—1.G.E.—Joint Committee on Complete Gasification under 
Pressure, 2.30 p.m. 


[No meeting of the Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council 
will be held in Fune.} 


July. 


4.—1.G.E.—Research Executive Committee, 2.30 p.m. 

5.—B.C.G.A.— Executive Committee, 11 a.m.; General Com- 
mittee, 2.30 p.m. 

11.—I.G.E.—Finance Committee, 1.45 p.m.; Membership Com- 
mittee, 2.15 p.m.; General Purposes Committee, 3 p.m.; 
Benevolent Fund Committee of Management, 4.30 p.m. 

12.—1.G.E.—Council, 10 a.m. 

19.—I.G.E.—Gas Education Executive Committee, 11 a.m.: Gas 
Education Committee, 2.30 p.m. 

22.—1.G.E.—Joint Research Committee, 2.30 p.m. (Transferred 
from June 24.) 

22.—1.G.E.—Liquor Effluents and Ammonia Committee, 11.15 
a.m.: Joint Research Committee, 2.30 p.m. 

24.—1.G.E.—Liquor Effluents and Ammonia Committee, 11.15 
a.m. (Transferred from June 24.) 


August. 


9, 10, and 11.—Irish Association of Gas Managers.—Annual 
Meeting in Dublin. 
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News of the Week 


A Supply of Gas is to be given by the Stockton-on-Tees 
Corporation Gas Department to 162 houses at Fairfield and 20 in 
Acklam Road. 


The Results of the examinations for the Diplomas and 
Certificates of The Institution of Gas Engineers will be published 
on Wednesday, July 20. 

To Supply the many houses being erected under the North 
Berwick Corporation’s housing scheme a new gas main has been 
laid for a distance of about two miles. 

Gas Mains are to be laid by the Darlington Town Council in 
Marina Road and Melrose Avenue and a high-pressure main from 
Yarm Road to Geneva Road, on the Blackwell Grange Estate, 
Coniscliffe Road, and Hartford Road. 

The Summer Meeting of the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers will be held at Bournemouth on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of next week, under the presidency of 
Mr. G. Nelson Haden. The Headquarters for the Meeting will 
be the Royal Bath Hotel. 

Gas for Public Lighting is to be retained at the request of 
South Hylton residents. Ford Parish Council have decided to 
approach Sunderland Rural Council, the lighting authority, with 
a view to acceptance of Sunderland Gas Company’s amended 
quotation for improvement of the present lighting system. 

A Recent Issue of the new publication, “Chain and Multiple 
Store,” has been received from the proprietors, Temple Press, 
Ltd., 5 to 17, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. It is a sixpenny weekly 
journal for all who are in any way interested in modern mass 
distribution and multiple trading and has so far met with a highly 
encouraging degree of support. 

A Welded Spiral Gasholder ai present being erected by 
Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., Ltd., of Stockton-on- 
Tees, for the Bridlington Gas Company forms the subject of an 
interesting article in a recent issue of the Welder. The ultimate 
capacity of the holder will be 1 million cu.ft. The outer lift is 
being omitted for the present, but will be added later if. occasion 
demands. The capacity of the two lifts now being constructed is 
about 600,000 cu.ft. 

A Visit to the United States is planned by the Institute of 
Vitreous Enamellers from Oct. 1 to 26. It is intended during the 
visit to participate in the Porcelain Enamel Institute’s Third 
Annual Conference at the University of Illinois. The party will 
travel outwards on the Cunard White Star motor ship Georgic 
(27,000 tons), and return by the U.S. Lines steamship Washington 
(25.000 tons); cabin class on both ships. A Douglas 21-seater 
3-engined “Sky Lounge” has been chartered for all journeys in 
America, the Council having decided on air travel after careful 
consideration, as it will enable many plants to be visited and 
sight-seeing in various cities with a minimum of effort and 
travelling time. 


New Showrooms at South Shields are being planned by the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company. 

An Aggregate of 345 Years’ Service is the proud record 
shared by eight employees of the Gravesend and Milton Gas 
Light Company who recently retired on pension. The average 
period of service for each man is 43 years. 

Addressing the Edinburgh City Business Club on June 7, 
Mr. J. W. Napier, Engineer and Manager, Alloa Gas Department, 
dealt with “ The Gas Industry and National Fuel Supply.” Due to 
a substantial reduction in the amount of raw coal burned as com- 
pared with twelve years ago, Mr. Napier said that Edinburgh’s 
title of “ Auld Reekie ” was becoming a historical one and might 
in a few years become purely a tradition. 

Copies of the Following B.S. Specifications may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, The Institution of Gas Engineers, 1, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1: No. 799-1938.—Fully Automatic Oil 
Burning Equipment for Central Heating and Hot Water Supply. 
(Price 3s. 6d. each.) No. 802-1938.—Tarmacadam. Part I. 
Tarmacadam (Granite, Limestone, and Slag Aggregate). Part 2. 
The Surfacing of Roads with Tarmacadam. (Price 2s. each.) 

The Lighting Department of the City of Sheffield report 
for the year ended March 31, 1938, states that the power of the 
street lighting system has been increased during the year by over 
206,000 candle power. It is interesting to note that this figure is 
equal to half the candle power of the whole street lighting system 
in use in 1924. There were 170 new gas lamps erected during the 
year, the gas consumption amounting to 265,585,989 cu.ft. Three 
of the City lamps are operated by Calor Gas. 


In Consequence of Development and Concentration of 
Output at East Greenwich and other works, Southwark premises 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company have become super- 
fluous and are to be sold. The property available covers a site 
area of 79,000 sq.ft. and is of freehold tenure. It comprises 
Bankside Works, with frontages to Bankside, Fletcher Lane, 
Hopton Street, and Ridler’s Place, and Queen’s Wharf, across 
Bankside, with an important frontage to the Thames between 
Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges. On the former are the build- 
ings which at present house the Company’s gas-making plant. 


Considerable Interest has been aroused in Cambridge by a 
sink water heater competition organized by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Town Gaslight Company, in which consumers were 
invited to state the ten best uses to which these appliances could 
be employed. The response was very encouraging, and the stan- 
dard of entries correspondingly good. The three successful com- 
petitors, who were awarded the prizes consisting of “ Ascot” sink 
water heaters, submitted efforts which were most ingenious and 
original, and we can imagine their wives congratulating them- 
selves on the possession of such clever husbands, and incidentally, 
* thanking goodness for gas ™! 





The Institution of Gas Engineers 


Autumn Research Meeting 


The Tenth Autumn Research Meeting of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers will be held at the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, London, S.W. 1, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 1 and 2, 1938. 

The completed manuscripts and drawings of all Reports to be 
presented at the Autumn Research Meeting should be finally 
settled by the respective Authors so as to reach the Secretary 
before Aug. 31, 1938. 


Gasholder Record Sheets 


On July 1, 1938, there comes into operation the Factories Act, 
1937, Clause 33 of which refers specifically to the periodical 
examination and maintenance of water-sealed gasholders and the 
keeping of proper records relating thereto. 

Members of The Institution of Gas Engineers are reminded 
that the Gasholder Committee of the Institution, now merged 
with the Gas-Works Safety Rules Committee, has prepared gas- 
holder record sheets concerning the inspection of water-sealed 


and piston-type (waterless) gasholders. These have already been 
adopted by gas undertakings with a total gas make representing 
some 60°, of that of the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 
There still remain, however, a number of undertakings which 
have not yet adopted these sheets and, in view of the proximity 
of this new legislation, such undertakings are urged in their own 
interest to make use of the gasholder record sheets prepared by 
the Institution. 

Full information and a specimen sheet can be obtained from 
the Secretary, The Institution of Gas Engineers, 1, Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W. 1. 


Empire Exhibition, Glasgow 


Attention is drawn to the International Engineering Congress, 
with which the Institution is co-operating, to be held at the 
Empire Exhibition, Glasgow, from June 21 to 24, 1938, and to 
the visit of the British Gas Federation to the Empire Exhibition 
on Wednesday and Thursday, June 22 and 23, 1938, particulars of 
which may be obtained from the Joint Secretaries, The British 
Gas Federation, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. ], 
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June 15, 1938 


International Conference on Oil Shale 
and Cannel Coal 


The enterprise of the Institute of Pertoleum in organizing this 
Conference in Glasgow has more than justified itself. It is the 
first of its kind to be held in this country, if not the world, and 
Captain W. H. Cadman is to be congratulated as the instigator of 
the idea. 


Over 300 delegates attended the Conference, and the interest of 
some 16 countries in the technology of shale and cannel was 
demonstrated. Papers were contributed by representatives of 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France, Ger- 
many, Japan, Sweden, the United States and our own country, 
while delegates from Belgium, China, Holland, Italy, and Spain 
were also present. 


In opening the Conference in the Concert Hall at the Empire 
Exhibition, Lieut.-Col. S. J. M. Auld, President of the Institute of 
Petroleum, regretted the absence, owing, to illness, of Sir Thomas 
Holland who was to have acted as President. Bailie Ernest 
Greenhill welcomed the Conference to Glasgow on behalf of the 
Lord Provost and Corporation. He pointed out that James Young, 
pioneer of the Scottish shale oil industry, was one of Glasgow’s 
famous sons, and expressed the wish that the deliberations of the 
Conference would be fruitful. Sir James Lithgow (Deputy- 
President of the Empire Exhibition) then gave a welcome on 
behalf of the Exhibition authorities and outlined the development 
of the Exhibition. Lieut.-Col. Auld thanked the speakers for 
their welcome and good wishes, saying that the Conference had 
done well to select Glasgow and the Exhibition as its head- 
quarters. 


The programme of the technical sessions held in the Concert 
Hall on the opening day, Tuesday, June 7, and on Thursday, 
June 9, was comprehensive, and among 32 Papers presented by 
speakers of many nationalities mention may be made of “ Con- 
ditions of Deposition of Oil Shales and Cannel Coals of Scot- 
land,” by M. Macgregor; “ The Nature of Scottish Cannels,” by 
W. J. Skilling; “ The Eesti Kivioli Tunnel-Oven Process of Low- 
Temperature Carbonization,’” by K. Keltser; ‘“ Assessing the 
Value. of Oil Shales and Cannels,” by R. A. Mott and C. E. 
Spooner; “Recent Survey of Scottish Cannel.” by W. M. 
Cumming and H. B. Nisbet; “ Production of Oils from Cannel,” 
by J. Jamieson and J. G. King; and “ Utilization of Oil Shales and 
Cannel Coals,” by A. J. V. Underwood. 


The technical sessions were well attended, and both Professor 
A. M. Bryan and Professor W. M. Cumming remarked on the 
high quality of the discussions aroused, when they spoke at the 
final session on June 11. 


The technical interest of the Conference was added to greatly 
by organized visits to appropriate works, mines. &c. On the 
Wednesday a large party of delegates were the guests of Scottish 
Oils, Ltd., when they inspected mines and works connected with 
the Scottish shale industry in the Lothians. After visiting and 
going down the Burngrange and Westwood Pits, parties were con- 
ducted over the Deans Oil Works, where the shale is distilled to 
obtain crude oil and sulphate of ammonia. The Pumpherston 
Refinery, where the crude oil is converted into motor spirit, 
solvent naphtha, diesel oil, and paraffin wax was also inspected. 
Attached to the refinery is a factory for manufacturing bricks 
from the spent shale. 


Some delegates visited the works of Messrs. Babcock & 
Wilcox, Ltd., Renfrew, on the Thursday, and were entertained at 
tea. On the morning of June 10, parties inspected the Edinburgh 
Corporation Gas-Works at Granton, where cannel coal is treated: 
and, under the guidance of Dr. Murray Macgregor, of H.M. 
Geological Survey, examined a portion of the shore section at 
Queensferry which gave a unique view of the oil shale series with 
its characteristic fresh-water limestone and shales with igneous 
intrusions and traces of free oil. 


While the delegates were engaged in the more serious activities 
of the Conference, the ladies who had accompanied them enjoyed 
several excursions to famous Scottish beauty spots and places of 
interest. 


Official Banquet. 


The official banquet, at which Lieut.-Col. Auld presided, was 
held in the Grosvenor Restaurant, Glasgow, on the Tuesday. 
The toast of “ The City of Glasgow and the Empire Exhibition ~ 
was proposed by the Rt. Hon. Lord Cadman, and Sir Cecil Weir 
replied. In proposing the toast of “The Scottish Oil Industry.” 
Dr. Murray Macgregor stated that the industry had encountered 
a succession of storms which might well have wrecked it; but 
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those economic blizzards had been regarded as a challenge and 
an incentive to new endeavour rather than as an obstacle. Mr. 
W. Fraser replied, and the toast of “ The Institute of Petroleum ” 
proposed by Dr. G. Egloff (U.S.A.) was responded to by Lieut.- 
Col. Auld. 


Delegates were received at the Royal Technical College, Glas- 
gow, on Wednesday evening by Mr. T. Davidson on behalf of the 
Governors of the College. The reception was followed by a dis- 
play of technical films and a visit to the “ Young” Laboratories 
in the Technical Chemistry Department where some of the dele- 
gates inspected an experimental distillation plant and two units 
for the study of high-pressure gas reactions which had been gifted 
by the Anglo-Iranian and Burmah Oil Companies and by Scottish 
Oils, Ltd. The evening closed with tea in ‘the College Library 
where Dr. Young’s personal library was on view. 


On Thursday evening, Bailie Alexander M’Gregor received 
members of the Conference in the Glasgow City Chambers, 
welcoming them in the name of the Lord Provost and Corporation 
of the City of Glasgow. The reception was followed by a most 
enjoyable dance. 


The final plenary session of the Conference was held in the Old 
College, Edinburgh University, on the Friday, where the work of 
the Conference was reviewed briefly and some important resolu- 
tions considered. Owing to the indisposition of Sir Thomas 
Holland (Vice-Chancellor of the University) the delegates were 
received by Professor J. P. Kendall. They were entertained at 
tea in the Senate Hall. 


Perhaps the most concrete result of the Conference has been 
the formation of a Scottish branch of the Institute of Petroleum 
under the chairmanship of Mr. R. Crichton. Professor W. M. 
Cumming will be its first Secretary. The success of the Confer- 
ence, however, led to the adoption of a resolution that another 
conference of the same character should be held within the next 
ten years. A resolution submitted by the Geology and Mining 
Section, to the effect that.a standard nomenclature for shales, 
cannejs, and other allied minerals should be devised, was also 
passed, while a further resolution regarding the economic ex- 
ploitation of this country’s shale and cannel resources was sub- 
mitted but deferred for reconsideration. 


Expressions of thanks to the Institute of Petroleum and all the 
individual delegates who had contributed to the success of the 
Conference: were voiced by Mr. J. H. C. de Brey and others at 
the plenary session, and, in closing the Conference. Lieut.-Col. 
Auld said that it had proved even more fruitful than he had 
hoped—and his hopes had been high indeed. 


Gas Refrigerator for Golf Club 
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Our picture shows a Deal and Walmer van delivering an L 1000 
Electrolux refrigerator to the club house of the Royal Cinque 
Ports Golf Club at Deal. Flood and weather conditions earlier in 
the year have unfortunately made it impossible to get the course 
in order for the Open Championship which was to have been 
played there in July, and it has been transferred to Royal St. 
Georges, Sandwich. The refrigerator, however, will remain a per- 
manent feature at Royal Cinque Ports, together with two large 
gas cookers, a gas radiator and two gas fires, gas lighting through- 
out, and a coke boiler for hot water. 
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Order or Chaos in the Coke Market 


To-Day’s Problems 
and 


Their Solution 
3.—How to Solve the Problem 


The obvious course is for gas and oven coke producers, 
merchants, and distributors to organize themselves for the 
purpose of regulating the coke market throughout the coun- 
try. Price fixing and maintenance would, of course, be a 
factor, but co-operative action must neither start nor end 
with mere price stabilization, or it will be doomed to early 
failure. 

The first thing is to create the market, a task in which not 
only the producers but everyone concerned with heating 
problems must have a share. Having created the market, 
the next steps must be (a) to regulate prices; (b) to see that 
the coke quality is right and that the consumer gets the coke 
of appropriate quality, grade, and size for his individual 
needs; and (c) to develop the demand for fuels which will fit 
in with the principle of smoke abatement, in which solid 
smokeless fuels are going to play a most important part. 

The ideal would be the appointment of some six or seven 
regional coke associations in England and Southern Scotland, 
fashioned somewhat on the lines of the London and Counties 
Coke Association but embracing the. producers of oven coke 
as well as gas coke, with a national confederation of associa- 
tions which could speak with a national voice on matters of 
major policy and co-ordinate the supply and demand in the 
various parts of the country. The scheme sounds simple 
enough but it cannot be brought about until all the conflict- 
ing parties have reached a spirit of mutual understanding, of 
faith in co-ordinated effort, and an appreciation of each 
other’s point of view. The sister industries as a whole must 
regard the movement towards co-ordination sympathetically. 
The gas industry is well on the way to that state of mind, 
although in some districts, more particularly in the north, 
certain gas undertakings have scarcely begun to sell coke, in 
the sense understood by the more progressive southern under- 
takings, and therefore know very little about the serious 
menace which confronts the market to-day. 

Both sides ought to set to work to establish within them- 
selves a thorough appreciation of the importance of the coke 
market. The coking industry must, as a whole and not 
merely by units, recognize that in co-ordination lies its only’ 
hope of levelling out the slumps and the booms. When both 
sides of the coke producing industry have reached that stage 
it will be comparatively easy to get to work and extend the 
regional coke association idea until instead of a few scattered 
units there is a complete network throughout the country. 

Given a properly cultivated market and the assurance of 
value for money, there will be no difficulty in fixing a price 
which will not only ensure steady trading conditions and 
satisfaction to the consumer, but which will yield a sufficient 
return to enable the organization to appoint a first-class man 
at a proper salary to control the substantial organization 
necessary. 

The gas industry has for some years had the benefit of the 
London and Counties Coke Association and last year a simi- 
lar organization for the Midland Counties was set up, centred 
in Birmingham. There is a somewhat similar organization 
in operation in the North-East coast area, the only region so 
far that has brought gas and oven coke producers into com- 
mon membership. In the Yorkshire area 80% of the coking 


industry have formed themselves into a Coke Producers’ . 


Federation. Yorkshire and Durham have a Coke Co- 
ordination Committee, and Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
coke oven owners have formed themselves into an associa- 
tion. 

There is a little snag about Derbyshire. The oven coke 
producers there happen to enjoy a slight advantage over 
Yorkshire in the matter of coke freight rates to London, 
which they would probably lose if they entered into complete 


The statistical position of the coke market, and 
the problems confronting the gas and coking 
industries if they are to produce order out of 
chaos in the marketing of coke, have been re- 
viewed in the two previous articles (“ JOUR- 
NAL” for June | and June 8). The solution of 
those problems is considered in this, the third 
and final, article of the series. 





co-operation with producers further north. The long view 
would suggest that a little concession in this matter would be 
well worth the greater security of the market that would 
accrue from joint action. 

The gas industry at present sells twice as much coke in the 
general home market as do the coke ovens and it should have 
a proportionate voice in deciding how that market is to be 
served in the future. 

There is not the least doubt that oven coke producers would 
be welcomed into membership of the coke associations 
already formed by the gas industry, just as gas coke pro- 
ducers would in the course of time be welcomed into the 
coking industry’s price fixing organizations, by means of 
which, for a comparatively small subscription, they would 
share the benefits of an already established market, price 
stabilization, and constantly growing research and propa- 
ganda. 

Preservation of Balanced Markets. 


Balanced market conditions would have to be preserved, 
and the most satisfactory way of doing this would be to 
impose two simple conditions: (1) That the market must first 
absorb the locally produced gas coke (to avoid its displace- 
ment by “imported” coke); and (2) that as the oven coke 
producers secure new markets they must keep them in good 
times as well as in bad and must, in the event of a boom in 
the iron and steél trade, say in effect, “‘ Here is an organized, 
regular, permanent market and the fulfilment of its demands 
must be our first consideration.” 

There should be similar associations, composed of pro- 
ducers, distributors, and everyone interested, throughout the 
country, with gas and coke oven representation in each. The 
principle that ali locally produced coke is absorbed before 
“imports” are placed on the market must be applied gener- 
ally if the scheme is to succeed. It must be remembered that 
experience has shown that there is hardly any limit to the 
extent to which properly graded smokeless fuel can be ab- 
sorbed in the general market, and the oven coke producers 
therefore have infinitely more to gain from co-operation than 
the gas industry has and should not find it difficult to agree 
to the logical idea of “ preference ” for local coke. 

The demand for gas controls the amount of gas coke 
coming into the market, and every demand in excess of that 
limit represents a new and growing opening for oven coke. 
Gas consumption is growing slowly but surely, but no-one 
would suggest that there is any likelihood of a sudden, 
spectacular jump in that direction, so that the coking in- 
dustry is on safe ground. Only the fringe of possible mar- 
kets for coke has yet been touched in regard to automatic 
central heating, grass drying, industrial heating, and general 
agricultural work, all of which represent fields for enormous 
development. 

The real move towards co-ordination must come from the 
regions. No attempt to force matters from the headquarters 
of either the gas or coking industry would meet with success; 
rather would it lead to resentment on the part of the few 
who still think they can maintain their individualism in spite 
of changing circumstances. But when the people who are 
directly concerned with the everyday problems of the market 
have perceived the advantages of this new partnership it will 
not be long before steps are taken to place it on a national 
basis. 

Perhaps the hardest thing of all is to make a start. In the 
beginning everybody is afraid of a new idea and reluctant to 
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surrender anything of what they dearly like to think is their 
own liberty. It was sheer necessity that brought the various 
gas undertakings into a frame of mind where they were will- 
ing to co-operate in the London district and improve their 
net revenue from coke. The example is tending to spread to 
other parts of the country and the coking industry is showing 
a disposition to apply its high standard of skill to the evolu- 
tion of a sound and steady market. There are some people 
who find it hard to sacrifice any part of their individualism 
in case in the future it may suit them better to be free. 


A Suggestion from Scotland. 


Before passing from the broad question of finding a solu- 
tion to a consideration of the details, reference must be made 
to Scotland where, as was shown in the previous article, some 
of the gas undertakings have greater difficulty in disposing of 
all their coke than do the undertakings in England. While 
co-ordination and market development are recognized as of 
supreme importance it is felt that the position in Scotland 
might be eased somewhat by reducing the amount of coke 
for sale through an increase in the production of water gas. 

Water gas plants are installed in most of the larger works, 
being used mainly for assisting at peak loads or for standby 
and emergency purposes. Their continuous use is restricted 
by the price of oil and the higher cost per therm when com- 
pared with cost per therm of gas produced in continuous 
vertical retorts. There appears to be no reason why these 
plants could not be used on a continuous basis to clear the 
market of surplus coke stocks and so maintain the price of 
coke at a reasonable level, but any efforts in this direction 
would require to be carried out on a co-operative and regional 
basis. It would be unreasonable to suggest that those under- 
takings with water gas plant should use them to restrict the 
production of coke, only to find their local markets being 
flooded by surrounding undertakings. With a coke associa- 
tion having !00% membership there is no doubt that a 
scheme could be drafted to recompense the makers of water 
gas for the increased cost, either by a levy on coal carbon- 
ized or coke produced. 

On the basis of present-day coal, coke, and oil costs and 
taking the net coal figure only it is estimated carburetted 
water gas manufactured in a modern plant will cost about 
One penny per therm more than coal gas manufactured in 
vertical retorts. The replacement of the coal gas from one 
ton of coal by carburetted water gas would mean a saving in 
coke production of 14 cwt. By the manufacture of water 
gas in Edinburgh an additional expenditure of £16,000 would 
be incurred in producing 750 million cu.ft. of carburetted 
water gas per annum, but the quantity of coke available for 
sale would be reduced by 35,000 tons, or 25%. The extra 
expenditure could be met by 3s. 3d. per ton on the price of 
coke sold. It is estimated that the extra expenditure could 
be more than recouped in times of over-production caused 
by mild winters or lessened industrial activity by the main- 
tenance of coke prices as compared with the loss occasioned 
to all by “cut price” tactics which make no material differ- 
ence to sales. 

A further suggestion from Scotland is that where coke 
oven gas is available it should be marketed by the gas in- 
dustry. This point is illustrated at Glasgow, where the 2 
million cu.ft. per day of coke oven gas formerly taken by 
the Corporation from Auchengeich is now used at the ovens 
in place of coke for steam raising and other purposes. If the 
corporation had continued to take the coke oven gas the pro- 
duction of coke in Scotland might have been reduced by at 
least 300 tons per day, or something like 100,000 tons per 
annum, a fact which would have an important bearing on 
the coke position generally in Scotland. 


The London and Counties Coke Association. 


No survey of the potentialities of coke sales co-ordination 
would be complete without some reference to the achieve- 
ments of the London and Counties Coke Association, 
although even that association is held by some people in the 
north of England to be as parochial in its own sphere as 
some of the coke makers have been in the provinces and to 
need a wider conception of the coke makers’ point of view. 
Through the efforts of the Association coke sales in its area 
were increased by 800,000 tons in three years. In 1934-35, 
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when cheap coal was plentiful and coke stocks were high and 
the demand low, the Association not only maintained its 
proper schedule selling prices but its members sold 300,000 
tons more coke than in the preceding year. 

New markets have been opened up; new and improved 
appliances have been produced for the more efficient use of 
coke; markets have been recovered and extended and ad- 
vantageous alliance with other trade bodies has _ been 
strengthened. Over 99% of all the coke marketed in the 
area, now covering 15 to 20 counties, whether produced 
locally or imported from the provinces, is sold at fixed prices. 
Not only are coke supplies and prices controlled but the As- 
sociation has a technical staff engaged in developing new 
uses for coke and in advising heating engineers, architects, 
and others on the improvement of coke burning equipment. 

Before the advent of the Association London was selling 
its surplus coke indiscriminately in various southern pro- 
vincial areas and the market was in a hopelessly confused 
state. London, indeed, was doing precisely what the gas in- 
dustry as a whole is now complaining that the coking in- 
dustry is doing on a larger scale. But in the spirit of co- 
operation which has always characterized the gas industry 
the Association succeeded in producing order from chaos, 
and not only found a market for all the coke the under- 
takings in the area could produce but created a demand far 
in excess of its supply. 

The Association is not constituted as a trading body in the 
sense that it directly buys or sells anything. Its members 
sell their own product, subject only to the Association’s regu- 
lations, in whatever way they deem advisable. The Associa- 
tion’s price schedules work smoothly and with sufficient 
elasticity to meet any exceptional circumstances. The pro- 
cess of price fixing is perhaps a little more complicated, but 
is worked on a basis which ensures fair trading all round. 

When the London and Counties Coke Association started 
seriously to consider the domestic market it found that the 
use of coke in domestic boilers was badly handicapped on 
account of the small size of the boilers then being installed. 
What had happened was that builders were erecting small 
houses to sell at “popular” prices and the boiler makers 
were being prompted by economic circumstances to keep 
their prices down to a certain figure, with the result that, 
cutting their coat according to their cloth, they were turning 
out something that was distinctly too small for the purpose 
in view. The result was an unsatisfactory and troublesome 
hot water system for the consumer and.a source of trouble 
to the fuel supplier. The greater part of the boiler making 
industry was persuaded to cease making boilers too small to 
burn coke, and they agreed upon a minimum size of coke 
chamber. 

It was recognized from the first that price determination 
was not the function of the marketing organization but of 
the market itself; in other words supply and demand are the 
dictators and the association is the instrument which inter- 
prets those forces. As part of its policy the Association has 
sought and maintained a close alliance with the distributive 
trade because of the better control it would bring and be- 
cause a large proportion of the make of coke within the area 
passes through the merchant and factor. The distributive 
trade is recognized as an ally and the merchant is given a 
proper reward for the work he undertakes. The Association 
has always been alive to the fact that the merchants (the 
retailers) and the factors (the wholesalers) have their legiti- 
mate place in the industry and as distributors they have their 
own county committees in addition to their central com- 
mittees, forming a completely organized unit embracing all 
the distributors who handle coke within the area. 

The Midland Counties Coke Association formed last year 
with headquarters in Birmingham operates on similar lines 
to the London Association. 


The Ideal Type of Association. 


The type of association envisaged must look beyond price 
stabilization to the development and maintenance of markets 
and their extension by means of technical research and propa- 
ganda. In fitting the new and growing supplies of furnace 
coke into the field cultivated by gas coke it must seek to 
promote effective utilization of the products and must form a 
working alliance with the distributors. It must see that the 
increased supplies are absorbed without upsetting the 
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stability of the market, and it must neglect no opportunity 
of disseminating technical advice among consumers. 

A difference between the coking and gas organizations so 
far established is that the former visualize price fixing alone, 
whereas the gas interests visualize development work as an 
equally important branch of their activities. Market de- 
velopment, for which effective utilization forms the keystone, 
is essentially a co-operative function, and it cannot otherwise 
be efficiently undertaken. 

The question of the size and number of regional associa- 
tions will more or less settle itself when once the entire in- 
dustry has become converted to the broad principle. It must 
be remembered, however, that coke utilization is, or can be- 
come, as widespread as the gas industry and the same total 
area must eventually come under the regulatory influence of 
the new movement. Regional organization is easier for the 
gas industry than for the coking industry, for the former is 
already uniformly distributed throughout Great Britain and 
has had experience in forming local sections of its national 
bodies to embrace the whole country. The coking industry 
on the other hand is confined to certain parts of the country 
on its production side, and although the Coke Oven 
Managers’ Association has formed a number of sections they 
cover only a small part of the total geographical area of the 
potential coke market. 

The areas of the district associations of gas engineers and 
managers and the local sections of the Coke Oven Managers’ 
Association might form the foundation for the regional 
planning of the coke associations, with some slight adjust- 
ment in those parts where the two bodies overlap. Other 
points in deciding the general distribution of the controlling 
bodies would be the character and scope of trading, tonnage 
production and competitive power, ability to control and 
negotiating strength, and geographical situation. 

Each local association should be large enough to form a 
strong negotiating body and geographically situated to regu- 
late and control the coke market in its area, leading up to a 
national body, for there are issues which can only be settled 
satisfactorily when the industry can speak with a united 
national voice. If co-operation were achieved only in a 
series of self-contained, watertight areas it would be quite 
possible for one area to suffer at the expense of another, 
whereas a national policy, while not imposing irksome regu- 
lations, would ensure a reasonable measure of uniformity and 
would deal with such possibilities as abnormal industrial de- 
velopments in unlikely areas, requiring abnormal “ imports ” 
of coke supplies from other parts of the country. 


Price Regulation and Control of Quality. 

What is the meaning of price regulation? It means first 
the assessment of an economic price, a price equitable to the 
producer, the retailer, and the consumer alike. There can be 
no idea of a “ring” to raise prices to an improper level, for 
once the price ceases to be economic to the consumer there 
will be an inevitable falling off in demand. 

It is necessary that at the outset the producers of coke 
shall understand the markets they are serving and the com- 
petitive value of other fuels in those markets. Conditions 
vary in different areas and for that reason a series of regional 
associations would be more practical than a single body which 
might be inefficient because of its unwieldiness. 

Much might be said about the desirability of improving 
the standard of quality and the size of coke. Any idea of 
being content with the ready sale of the present production 
is extremely short-sighted. The aim must be to sell more 
coke in a more effective way and in higher class markets, 
and the commodity must be made suitable. The industry 
cannot hope to se!l an inferior product in a high-class mar- 
ket, neither can it expect to remain static. 

A lot of coke produced by the gas industry is not yet good 
enough for domestic use, and it cannot be hoped to sell that 
coke so that it obtains the revenue which the domestic market 
can provide until and unless it is suitable. 


Attitude of the Coking Industry. 


So far the situation has been viewed from a broad general 
angle, although perhaps with a bias towards the gas industry. 
Let us now look at it for a moment from the coking in- 
dustry’s standpoint. It is true to say that a large proportion 
of the oven coke producers are agreed on the necessity for 
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co-ordination, but there are many who still do not appreciate 
the great extent to which the coke market is changing. The 
producers are practically linked up in the Midland area. As 
already mentioned, Yorkshire has its coke federation, which 
is establishing working relations with the gas companies, and 
the Nottingham and Derby coke owners are now forming 
themselves into a similar federation. Contact has been estab- 
lished with the Midland Counties Coke Association. 

The coking industry as a whole has arrived at the stage at 
which it is anxious to organize its coke markets in conjunc- 
tion with the gas industry, and already they are getting 
together with that object in view. The industry is gradually 
taking a broader view and is now opposed to any narrow 
parochialism, which the regional bodies must avoid if com- 
plete understanding is to be reached. 

It is not quite clear yet whether the coking industry is 
ready to appoint representatives on such bodies as the London 
and Counties Coke Association, or to welcome with open 
arms the representatives of the gas coke producers in their 
Own associations. Progress in this direction cannot be 
hurried unduly. The first thing obviously is to establish con- 
fidence. The various coke associations are working as units, 
but with increasing liaison between their sales committees 
price stabilization will come about and confidence will be 
built up; it is already happening at the present time. 

It must be remembered that it is only about twelve months 
since the coke producers were persuaded to think in terms of 
counties, and it will take time and education to make several 
of them see the need for national organization. 

One thing is as clear in the coking industry as it is else- 
where. There is no alternative to co-operation, to avoid col- 
lapse in the market. The principle has been so amply 
demonstrated in other fields—coal, benzole, tar products, &c. 
—that it should not need much further consideration by in- 
telligent people. It has often been urged in the coking 
industry that a small levy should be imposed on every ton of 
coke produced for properly co-ordinated research and propa- 
ganda. This has been done rather haphazardly by individual 
concerns in various parts of the country, but if the market ‘is 
to be fully developed much remains to be done—and can be 
done by united effort. 

Technical men in the coking industry hold the view that 
there must be a new conception of the relationship between 
the collieries and the coke ovens. During the last 15 or 20 
years the coking industry has grown up from being a mere 
branch of the coal industry into an enormously important 
fuel industry on its own account, staffed by highly skilled 
technical men, and it must be recognized as such in any 
future development of the kind envisaged here. 


The Distributive Side. 


A good deal has been written about the producer and the 
consumer, but the distributor is also a vital link in the chain. 
So far as gas coke is concerned about half the coke pro- 
duced is sold direct by the gas companies to domestic and 
general industrial consumers and the other half is sold 
through the distributors, most of whom were already coal 
distributors before they sold coke. Practically all the oven 
coke that goes into the general market is sold through dis- 
tributors. The distributor’s job quite simply is to maintain 
a regular flow of business, on a reasonable margin of profit, 
and temporary booms are of no real advantage to him if 
they are to be followed by periods of depression or of short 
supplies. In the London area the distributors have had seven 
years’ experience of complete co-operation and at a recent 
meeting they expressed whole-hearted appreciation of the 
benefits of that co-operation. In the early days they were 
suspicious, as their colleagues in the provinces may well be 
when a co-operative proposal is first submitted to them, but 
it is extremely unlikely that their ultimate experience would 
be any less favourable, especially if the larger measure of 
co-ordination, covering oven coke as well as gas coke, were 
adopted. 

What is the alternative to co-ordination? 

Chaos, cut prices, depressed industry, and ultimately con- 
trol by statute. It is evident from every aspect of coal 
utilization, national or economic, that carbonized fuels are 
destined to make an increasingly substantial contribution to 
a smokeless Britain, and it would be a sane policy to build 
coke market development on this fundamental foundation. 
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Combating Corrosion 
of Gas Pipes 


As very effective protection against aggressive soils, particularly 
for steel pipes and pipe connexions of all kinds, state the Authors, 
bitumen, soft wool felt, and jute strips have shown their worth. 

The world wide known Denso wrappings, they continue, fill an 
extremely wide gap for the additional protection of damaged 
places and for -pipes in particularly bad locations. Among these 
are pipes over bridges, those which cross electric direct current 
cables and electric train tracks, and those running near tram rails 
or through walls. Denso wrappings are also used with excellent 
results for the protection of welded joints, for places where there 
are branch pipes, and for connexions such as collars and flanges. 

According to information received from 38 works who suffered 
from earth currents, the Denso wrapping, wrapping with bitumen 
and soft wool felt, and bitumen strips proved themselves to be 
good as protectives on account of their high dielectric properties. 
On the other hand, plain tar, asphalt, linseed oil, and chloride 
rubber paints did not protect the pipes against earth currents. In 
the case of earth currents the protective used must be more 
dependable than in the case of corrosive soils, for if there are 
small faulty places the current can gain access. 

Regarding the continuous increase of damage to pipes due to 
earth currents, one large gas-works made a thorough investigation 
and gave data regarding the knowledge gained and the suggestions 
they are able to offer from their own experience. As these are 
of general interest, the Authors mention them shortly, and recom- 
mend them for general use: 

“If when digging up, or at any time, it is found that earth 
currents are present, the authorities and undertakings whose sys- 
tems cause the stray currents and also the road department are 
notified and required to do something in the matter. This con- 
sists in tracking down and remedying the insulation faults. The 
frequent occurrence of earth currents has caused light and power 
works to have constant control over their systems. We ourselves 
have a supervision which includes the systematic testing of our 
distribution system for stray currents. The insulation chiefly used 
by us recently for steel tubes—viz., soft wool felt impregnated 
with bitumen, and Denso bandage wrapped with bituminized jute, 
and also the increasing fight waged against stray currents, lead 
One to expect that corrosion will now be experienced to a lesser 
degree and in fewer cases.” 

To sum up, state the Authors, one can say that many cases of 
corrosion reported on long distance mains, distribution pipes, and 
service pipes could have been avoided or reduced if the know- 
ledge now obtained had been available at the time when the 
pipes were laid. For example, a medium-sized works reported 
that they had succeeded through the careful insulation and laying 
of service pipes to reduce the original loss of 50% due to 
corrosion to 4%. 

The debatable question as to which is better, cast-iron or steel 
pipes, resolves itself principally into one of good insulation and 
the keeping powers of this protection when transporting and 
laying. It is undisputed that the more sensitive surface and lesser 
thickness of the steel pipes requires a more effective protection 
than cast iron. 

As a cause of external attack in 73% of all the cases, the 
aggressive nature of the ground was given. Only in very few 
cases was this proved. Therefore when examining ground which 
has proved itself aggressive, the salt content or limiting pH value 
must be established, for which special methods are requested. 

The fluctuating level of ground water on the pipe, which also 
appears to cause corrosion, is given little attention in the replies 
to the questionnaires. 

Stray currents from direct current trams gave 38 works cause 
for disturbance of their materials; the effective counter measures 
should be taken by the electricity works or railway works them- 
selves. An even better and more solid protection is required 
against stray currents than against soil corrosion. 

The quest after a better knowledge of the requirements of pro- 
tectives has made progress during the last few years and particu- 
larly has brought forth protective wrappings which have proved 
good for insulation purposes. 

This problem of the external corrosion of mains and services 
was the subject of a lengthy article by Mr. Leonard Hide in the 
annual Water Engineering Supplement to the Contract Journal 
(May 11), and the following note is extracted from that article, 
which goes fully into the causes of chemical, electro-chemical, and 
electrolytical corrosion and means for prevention or mitigation: 

The life of a pipe may be as short as six months or as long as 
25 years or more, and the best way to prevent damage and pro- 
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In “* Das Gas- und Wasserfach,”’ 1937, 80, pp. 
262-268, Professor Dr. K. Bunte and Dipl.- 
Ing. P. Struck gave the results of an investi- 
gation into the extent and causes of corro- 
sion of gas pipes undertaken by a Committee 
of the German Gas and Water Industry with 
a view to formulating methods of preventing 
the trouble. In 1932 and again in 1935 the 
Committee sent out questionnaires to the 
German gas-works, and the conclusions 
drawn are based on the replies. 


long the life is in some manner to isolate the pipe from the 
influences likely to affect it, whether they be chemical, electro- 
chemical, or electrolytical, and if money is to be spent to the best 
advantage to protect pipes—that is, with the object of ultimate 
economy—a little extra initial expense must be expected. 

It is false economy to spend on a covering which is not reliable 
and dependable with permanently high efticiency, even if such 
coverings present a much lower outlay in the first place. To 
effect ultimate economy, protection is necessary, and in order to 
obtain protection—real protection—money must be invested in 
the best form of protection. Such measures as are taken should 
completely isolate the pipe from its environment so as to ensure 
protection against not one, or even two, forms of corrosion, but 
against all forms; and this cannot be emphasized enough. Free- 
dom from corrosion in the past does not necessarily mean 
freedom from corrosion in the future, for with modern public 
services, conditions get more onerous day by day with increasing 
difficulties in the way of easy replacements. 

The isolation necessary is that which will keep the pipe from 
contact with the soil, oxygen, water, and stray currents; and to 
do so is to prevent corrosion or to arrest it. A popular opinion 
which is favoured by the Author is that this is best achieved by 
the use of an efficient wrapping. Such wrapping should be im- 
pervious to water or form with water a protective colloid 
(Dr. Beck’s Theory of Colloidal Protection “Korrosion u. 
Metallschutz,” Vol. 5, No. 9). It should be of a nature that it 
does not crack or chip, and should be perfectly and permanently 
adherent over the whole surface of the pipe. It should be neutral 
and chemically inert, not disintegrating or becoming adversely 
affected by internal chemical changes such as ageing. It should 
not polymerize, saponify, or be affected by bacteria as are rubber 
and resinous compounds in contact with certain soils, and it 
should be resistant to every corrosive influence in the soil and 
should not change its state with a normal fluctuation of tem- 
perature. Lastly it should not be absorbed by the surrounding 
soil and be easy to apply and to repair in the case of damage. 

Bitumen coverings often fail through ageing and the inherent 
brittleness of the material, and it is claimed that no single wrap- 
ping exists with all the attributes set out above. A perfect anti- 
corrosive in all other respects may not have sufficient mechanical 
strength to allow it to be used with success in locations where 
there is a possibility of abrasion, moving soil, &c., and vice versa 
a mechanically strong covering usually has few other anti-corrosive 
qualities to recommend it. Bituminized hessian and pure 
bitumen belong to this last group, and the proprietary preparation 
known as Denso is illustrative of the former. Denso, which is a 
patented material, is used regularly by many water, gas, elec- 
tricity, and railway undertakings in the British Isles: and on the 
Continent in Germany, Belgium, and France it has become as 
standard a material as bitumen was a few vears ago in England. 
Its perfection as an anti-corrosive medium is not to be disputed, 
and yet its use cannot be said to be universally successful on 
account of its being subject to abrasion in abnormal soils. True, 
the abnormal locations which require more mechanical strength 
than Denso offers are rare, but nevertheless such places exist and 
must not be overlooked in a survey of the problem. Of late 
years a composite wrapping has appeared on the market which 
is to all intents and purposes the ideal wrapping. It is naturally 
more expensive than inefficient forms of covering, bit the initial 
expense is amply repaid. This wrapping involves the use of the 
permanently plastic Denso wrapping protected mechanically by a 
counter-wrapping of Denselt—a permanently plastic Denso- 
Bitumen preparation well impregnated into stout good-quality 
hessian. This extra protection is purely mechanical, but should 
electrolytic corrosion be abnormally severe, the enormous 
dielectric strength of the composite wrapping is a great advantage. 
It is claimed by the manufacturers and the many users who have 
been approached for their unprejudiced opinions that the material 
is indispensable, and is for them the solution to the corrosion 
problem. Engineers must, of course, decide how to deal with 
their particular corrosion troubles as these vary greatly from 
district to district. 
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Pros and Cons of 


Regional Marketing 


[Specially Contributed] 


[he idea is not exactly new. It is, indeed, regarded by some 
people as a belated development of our long-established co- 
operative advertising efforts, but in view of the criticism which is 
being levelled at it from some quarters it may be felt that certain 
current aspects of the question are worth re-examining. 

That there would be criticism of such a move was only to be 
expected, and up to a point the existence of that criticism may be 
regarded as a good sign. The manager or director who is not 
interested does not comment on a scheme, he ignores it. Cer- 
tainly this question cannot be ignored any longer, but we must 
also admit that if it is to have any real chance of success the 
critics cannot be ignored either. Let us see why. 


Some Estimable Opponents. 


It is not entirely a question of having 100°, representation. 
Conceivably that may not be possible with the most perfect 
scheme, as those know full well who have taken active parts in 
the promotion and working of tar and coke schemes. Moreover, 
it is not always the backward or badly managed undertakings 
that stand apart or hesitate to co-operate. It is by taking note of 
the latter fact that we run into the first snag. 

Regard the case of the manager who, because he is competent, 
energetic, and knows his own ground intimately, has built up and 
operated a sales plan that strongly bears the impress of his own 
individuality. Perhaps the latter characteristic is the one he is 
least aware of. But the things which he feels most strongly about 
are that his scheme has been fashioned to meet the peculiar needs 
of his district and, it having proved a success by comparison with 
the schemes of his neighbours, there seems to him little sense in 
the idea of abandoning it for the sake of something in the nature 
of a regional Anschluss! 


This is no imaginary case, as the committees must know by 
now—for such individuals as the example cited are by no means 
inarticulate. That in itself is no reason why they can be ignored, 
for obviously the real reason lies in their ability to command 
success in the field of selling. It is an ability which must be 
co-opted if at all possible. 

The point is worth considerable emphasis, for there is a type of 
district as well as national committee man whose enthusiasm for 
a particular scheme sometimes goes the length of practically 
demanding the outlawing of even the most conscientious of free- 
lances. Our Industry is no worse and no better than others in 
that respect. Yet it is sometimes necessary to remind ourselves 
of it. We stand for esprit de corps and all that, but there are 
inherent difficulties in appliance-selling schemes which will test 
not only our powers of co-operation but our collective administra- 
tive ability, unless we are going to overload our efforts with 
bureaucratic furnishings and methods. 


As to Necessary Preliminaries. 


What is to be done in cases such as those where the existing 
conditions of sale, the margin of profit or loss, the existence or 
otherwise of hire terms, &c., differ most widely from the scheme 
finally arrived at, and in particular what is to be done where such 
differences coincide with a satisfaction with the existing scheme 
based, as indicated above, on good results? First there must be 
a frank recognition of these factors on the part of committees: 


there must be toleration and a readiness to negotiate with 
objectors. 


_ It must be realized, too, that a Regional Scheme will not succeed 
just by reason of being a regional scheme. One which is little 
more than an attempt to arrive at a common denominator or 
average of selling conditions throughout the area is not good 
enough. These schemes should be devised by master-salesmen 
for master-salesmen. The sponsors of any one scheme should be 
prepared to “sell” it to every manager who is invited to par- 
ticipate, and none should be expected to join it just because his 
neighbours have.done so, let alone simply because it is favoured 
by the largest undertakings in that particular area. 


For the moment let us leave that side of it and consider the 
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The question of Regional Marketing 
Schemes for the sale of gas appliances 
is again to the fore. From the facts that 
committee meetings have been held 
specifically to deal with the problems 
involved, group advertising as a natural 
corollary considered in detail, and ques- 
tionnaires as to prices and terms cir- 
culated and collated, it is clear that the 
matter has gone some way towards 
practical realization. 


attitude of the individual manager. It may be taken for granted 
that he will see the sense of giving the Scheme his careful con- 
sideration even though, at first, he feels there is little call for it 
in the case of his undertaking. He will surely see that there is 
nothing to be lost and that much may be gained by exchange of 
information on costing and pricing, as to which form of co- 
Operation no effective machinery exists at present. Moreover, the 
combination of external forces such as competition, and of other 
forces not perhaps external, but beyond the control of gas under- 
takings themselves, has to be faced. These include revolutionary 
changes in technical and manufacturing development. All such 
tend to operate against the continued usefulness of the lone hand 
in the sales field. 

Further, it must be clear that divergence of policy of one 
branch of appliance business—e.g., water-heating, should not be 
allowed to rule out co-operation where; other factors are gener- 
ally in line. In any case it is obvious that no decision taken on 
the ground of giving the scheme a trial would be irrevocable or 
irremediable. 

In short, the situation at this stage calls for an open mind. 
That way alone lies progress. 


The Unification Problem. 


The various impulses behind these approaches to unification of 
selling policies and methods are worthy of careful study. It is 
not, however, possible here to do more than briefly indicate their 
origins and trends. 

The mere march of time is one. They represent the business 
moods of the moment. It is felt that a great national industry 
like ours has outgrown the old individualistic and often ragged 
ideas and that collective action in some spheres predisposes its 
ultimate extension all round. If sometime, then why not now? 

It is claimed that grouped finance, grouped buying, and central- 
ized selling have benefited both undertakings and consumers where 
they have been brought about by amalgamation; so why not 
collaboration on a wider scale, especially where financial linking 
is out of the question at present? 

There may be those who still query the claims made by the 
advocates of grouping activities. They deplore, for example, the 
alleged loss of that elusive but unquestionably valuable “ personal 
touch.” We have acknowledged that the critics should at least 
have their say, but valuable as opposition can be from the point 
of view of restraining rashness, protecting minorities, and clarify- 
ing a position, there comes a time when determined attempts 
must be made to combine the advantages of more than one 
policy—even of apparently opposite policies. 


Then, again, it should be obvious that research and competition 
have brought about a great lessening of the difference between the 
performances of the highest and lowest classes of appliances 
handled by the Gas Industry, and that these developments facili- 
tate, if indeed they do not actually demand, a nearer approach to 
standardized selling. 

Externally we have the combined resultants of competition 
financed and governed not only by state and municipal powers 
but by gigantic vested interests, such as the monopolistic coal 
trade, the oil groups, and the electrical manufacturers’ associa- 
tions. Then, too, modern homecraft is being developed along 
lines that have been regularized by mass education, travel, films, 
broadcasting, the growth of the restaurant habit, women’s maga- 
zines, &c. Taxation and the re-distribution of incomes and 
earning-power are factors that have also reduced the old contrasts 
between the wants of one end of the town and the! other. Surely 
all these things call for the comparing of notes, the pooling of 
experience, and skill and study on lines that are often barred to 
the individual undertaking. 

Those readers whose studies of salesmanship have ranged be- 
yond the sphere of gas are aware that some of the most striking 
results in recent years have been brought about by the adoption 
of what is known as “ planned presentation.” With the possible 
exception of large undertakings this method as applied to the 
training of gas salesmen is scarcely practicable. With the adop- 
tion of Regional Schemes it could, and should, be given a trial. 
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PROCEDURE FOR DEALING WITH 


Escapes ot Gas Into 
Post Office Plant 


NOTIFICATION TO POST OFFICE OF ESCAPES 
OF GAS 


When a Gas Undertaker becomes aware of a gas leakage 
which, either in extent, or by nearness to Post Office plant, 
is likely to entail risk of explosion or to have an injurious 
effect on workmen employed in the Post Office underground 
system, the Gas Undertaker should advise the Supervisor 
at the Local Telephone Exchange, who will then take all 
necessary steps to have the matter treated as one of 
emergency. 

The Telephone Supervisor can be communicated with 
by dialling ‘‘ O ”’ on an automatic exchange, or on calling 
the operator when the connexion is to a manual exchange. 


ACCESS TO POST OFFICE TELEPHONE 
JOINTING CHAMBERS AND REMOVAL OF COVERS 
TO SURFACE ENTRANCES TO POST OFFICE PLANT 


The Post Office, in order to assist in the clearance of gas 
leakage, agrees to afford any necessary facilities for access 
to jointing chambers and in the temporary removal of man- 
hole covers for the purpose of tracing leakage and aiding 
ventilation, subject to the following conditions : 


(i) In an emergency covers may be removed for ventila- 
tion purposes without prior advice to the Post 
Office. 

(ii) When covers are removed for emergency reasons the 
Supervisor of the local Telephone Exchange or the 
Post Office Engineering Department will be ad- 
vised accordingly by telephone as soon as practic- 
able. 

(iii) The party removing the covers will be responsible for 
general safety whilst the jointing chambers are 
open, and for safe replacement of the covers either 
until inspection by a Post Office representative or 
for 24 hours after the Post Office is advised of their 
replacement. 

(iv) Employees of Gas Undertakings should enter Post 
Office manholes only when a Post Office represen- 
tative is present. Requests for attendance of a 
Post Office representative will be dealt with by the 
Telephone Exchange Supervisor or the Post Office 
local Engineering Department as urgent emergen- 
cies. Tests for the presence of gas can usually be 
made without actual entry into a manhole. 


(v) Under normal circumstances not of urgency or emer- 
gency arrangements for the attendance of a Post 
Office representative should be made before covers 
are removed for either ventilation or entry. 


METHODS OF DEALING WITH ESCAPES OF GAS 
INTO CABLE DUCTS AND BOXES 


The arrangements made for closer co-operation between 
the pe ar of Gas Undertakings and those of the Post 
Office Telephone Service have suggested that some notes 
upon the methods of dealing with escapes of gas into cable 
ducts and boxes may be of interest. Those in charge of 
the distribution systems of large towns are no doubt fully 
conversant with the difficulties of tracing such escapes and 
the methods of overcoming such difficulties, but engineers 
in rural districts may not be so familiar with the best 
methods of dealing with these problems. a 

Underground telephone cables and many electricity sup- 
ply cables are laid in duct lines, usually made up of short 
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Discussions have taken place between re- 
presentatives of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers, the National Gas Council, and 
the Post Office, to consider the question 
of making more effective the precautions 
taken by the Post Office to prevent, as far 
as it is able, gas explosions and the risk of 
Post Office workmen being affected by the 
presence of gas in Post Office manholes, 
and to ensure closer co-operation in this 
matter. The following Procedure for 
Dealing with Escapes of Gas into Post 
Office Plant, which is in part re-printed 
from the Ist Report of the Pipes Com- 
mittee of the Institution, is issued by The 
Institution of Gas Engineers with the 
approval of the Post Office Authorities. 
All Gas Undertakers are urged to co- 
operate in applying it in everyday practice. 


earthenware pipes. These may be single pipes or blocks 
of several pipes made into one duct. Duct lines are some- 
times laid with butt joints, the whole duct being sur- 
rounded by concrete, but in most cases a spigot and socket 
joint is used, the space in the joint being filled with a 
bituminous jointing compound in order to prevent the in- 
gress of water. Unfortunately, these joints are seldom 
tight enough to prevent leakage of gas from an adjacent 
main entering the line of ducts. 

To provide for the drawing of cables into the ducts and 
the jointing together of the lengths of cable, manholes or 
jointing boxes are provided at intervals. 

The various duct lines serving a district are intercon- 
nected at the jointing boxes, and therefore a leakage of 
gas into a duct may spread a long way through the system 
if it is not detected and remedied without delay. 

The two principal difficulties in connexion with escapes 
of gas into cable ducts are: 

(i) The difficulty of locating the source of escape, since 
the report of leakage may originate at a box or 
manhole on the duct line some way from the point 
at which gas is entering the ducts. 

(ii) The risk of explosion due to the mixture of gas and 
air in the ducts and boxes. 

The first step in dealing with any escape into a duct 
system is to give ventilation by the raising of box or man- 
hole ccvers; this will allow the gas to clear from the boxes 
and will prevent it from spreading further afield. The 
dangers of explosion are reduced, and location of the escape 
made easier. In the case of a considerable escape, it will 
probably be found that, after the boxes in which the 
presence of gas was reported have been ventilated for a 
short time, several of them are free from gas but that gas 
is still present in at least one, that one being the box 
nearest to the source of the escape. In such cases, this box 
and the boxes on either side of it should be kept open for 
ventilation purposes, while the escape is located and 
remedied. 

In the case of a small escape, it may be found that the 
opening of the boxes for a short time will result in the re- 
moval of all smell or trace of gas. Under these circum- 
stances, it is often useful to stop up the ends of the ducts 
—where they enter the boxes—with clay, and test an hour 
later by means of an indicator on a small hole through the 
clay; by these means it is probable that the section of 
ducts to which the gas is obtaining access can be located. 
It should be noted that the claying up of the ducts should 
only be done by or in the presence of an employee of the 
owner of the plant, and care must be taken to avoid any 
damage to the cables or, in the case of power cables, any 
shock to the men. 

When it is desired to clay up ducts in a large manhole, 
i.e., a manhole which must actually be entered in order to 
reach the duct, a gas mask or other form of distant breath- 
ing apparatus must be worn by the man entering the man- 
hole, unless it is certain that it is practically free from gas. 

The stopping up of the ducts is often particularly useful 
when dealing with the presence of gas in a junction box at 
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which several separate duct lines join. The particular duct 
along which the gas is entering the box may be determined 
by this method. 

It should be emphasized that the opening of boxes in 
the vicinity of an escape for ventilation is always desir- 
able, and should not be confined to those cases in which 
the escape is reported to be entering the boxes. One of the 
first steps in dealing with a serious escape in the neighbour- 
hood of cable ducts should be the examination of all the 
boxes in order to find whether or not the gas is entering 
the duct system. If gas is found in the boxes, they should 
always be left open for ventilation. 


PALLADIUM CHLORIDE INDICATOR 


The Council of The Institution of Gas Engineers agrees, 
subject to the reservations made in the following descrip- 
tion of the test, that the Palladium Chloride Indicator 
offers practical advantages as a sensitive detector of the 
presence of carbon monoxide. 

With the dual purpose of reducing risk of explosion and 
of affording warning of the presence of carbon monoxide 
in underground chambers and conduits, the Post Office 
has recently adopted a simple form of detector devised by 
two members of the Engineering Staff (Barralet and 
Richards, British Patent No. 396672), which, although 
cheap and requiring little skill to use, is capable of detect- 
ing carbon monoxide in concentrations as low as 0°05 
per cent. 

The device depends upon the fact that palladium 
chloride solution is darkened by carbon monoxide and 
that the degree of darkening in a given time depends upon 
the amount of carbon monoxide present. It is intended 
for use with dilute gas-air mixtures, and is not satisfactory 
with undiluted coal gas or concentrated gas-air mixtures. 

Figure 1 shows the complete Indicator with tube con- 
taining the palladium chloride testing solution packed in 
a small metal box suitable for carrying in the pocket. 

Figure 2 shows the details of the Indicator, which will 
be seen to consist of six parts: 

(1) The base, which is made of bakelite and contains 

(2) A Sorbo rubber disc. 

(3) A plain pressure plate, which lies on the Sorbo disc. 





Figure 1.—The Palladium Chloride Indicator. 


(4) A top plate with a circular aperture and provided 
with two buttons darkened to simulate the 
colours to be anticipated with concentrations of 
the order of 0°05 per cent. and 0°1 per cent. carbon 
monoxide. 

(5) A metal clamping ring which screws on to the base 
and holds the above components together. 

(6) Test paper. 


In assembling the Indicator for use, the reserve test 
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papers are placed on the base followed by the pressure 
plate; one test paper is then placed between the pressure 
plate and the top plate and the clamping ring screwed on 
moderately tightly so that it is possible to rotate the top 
plate by the handle without rotating the paper. A small 
area of white test paper will be visible through the aper- 
ture in the top plate. 


DETAILS. 


Figure 2.—Details of the Palladium Chloride Indicator. 


The active material for the test is a solution of palla- 
dium chloride in acetone and water, and is supplied in a 
small glass phial similar to the familiar iodine pencil. 
The accurate preparation of the solution is a matter of 
first importance, and it has been found necessary to specify 
very closely the method of preparation and the ultimate 
properties of the solution. The use of solution which is 
not strictly in accordance with the specification is liable 
to lead to seriously false results. The method of prepara- 
tion has, however, been carefully investigated by the Post 
Office and the manufacturers, and the latter now take very 
careful precautions to ensure that the solution supplied 
is satisfactory. 

The method of conducting the test is as follows: 

After the set has been assembled as described above a 
small quantity of palladium chloride solution is applied 
to the test paper by lightly pressing the aperture of the 
phial at the centre of the area of the white test paper 
visible through the hole in the top plate. Sufficient liquid 
should be applied to provide a slight excess beyond the 
amount required to cover completely the exposed portion 
of the test paper. 

It. is essential that the colour of the solution on the test 
paper, when exposed for a five-minute test in clean air, 
should correspond with that of the face plate. Should it 
be darker contamination by grease or other impurity 
should be presumed and a fresh supply of palladium 
chloride obtained. 

The test should be made immediately after the applica- 
tion of the palladium chloride solution to the test paper; 
if the latter is permitted to become dry the test is useless. 

At a manhole the cover should be raised and the Indi- 
cator suspended about mid-way down the manhole by a 
string or wire passed through the hole in the handle of 
the Indicator. 

After five minutes’ exposure, the Indicator is withdrawn 
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and the colour of the test paper compared with the colour 
of the face plate and the buttons on each side of the hole 
in the face plate. The changes in colour due to the pre- 
sence of carbon monoxide take place mainly towards the 
end of the test period, and a full five-minute exposure 
must be made for the test to give accurate results. 

The colour of the face plate is the colour to be expected 
in the absence of carbon monoxide. 

In Post Office practice coloration to the extent of the 
lighter button is taken as a warning that the amount of 
carbon monoxide present at the point of test involves 
some risk of toxic effects, a risk which increases rapidly as 
the test colour approaches that of the darker button. If 
the colour of the test paper is darker than that of the 
darker button, the atmosphere is regarded as definitely 
dangerous and possibly explosive. 

The use of this Indicator, which detects even slightly 
toxic concentrations of carbon monoxide, gives a wide 
margin of safety against explosions due to coal gas since 
the colour corresponding to the dark button is produced 
by an amount of carbon monoxide much less than that 
present in a concentration of ordinary coal gas at the 
lower explosive limit. 

It is necessary to state that palladium chloride solution 
is affected by gases other than carbon monoxide—notably 
petrol vapour, ethylene and acetylene, none of which gives 
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rise to material difficulty in practice as the resulting 
change in colour, a warm brown, is readily distinguished 
from the characteristic darkening consequent on the action 
of carbon monoxide. When hydrogen sulphide is 
present, however, special consideration is necessary, as 
the resulting darkening is similar to that due to carbon 
monoxide. Difficulty in practice is again unlikely, as hydro- 
gen sulphide, unlike carbon monoxide, has a very charac- 
teristic odour even in minute concentrations, and would be 
unlikely to escape notice even in the absence of an Indica- 
tor; it is, however, definitely toxic, and even if the dis- 
coloration of the test paper was produced by this gas and 
not by carbon monoxide, it would be necessary to observe 
similar precautions. Where, however, it is desired to 
determine definitely if the discoloration of the palladium 
chloride has been produced by carbon monoxide, the dis- 
crimination could be readily made by carrying out a second 
test in which the test paper was moistened by lead acetate 
solution instead of palladium chloride. In the case of 
carbon monoxide, the lead acetate would be unaffected, 
but with hydrogen sulphide blackening would occur. 

No device quite so simple and inexpensive as the Palla- 
dium Chloride Indicator has hitherto been available, and it 
is expected that its general use in manholes and subways 
will do much to reduce the hazards arising from the pre- 
sence of explosive and toxic gases in such conditions. 


[Copies of this Communication are obtainable from the Secretary of the Institution at | /6 each; 
| /- each for 10 to 49 copies; 9d. each 50 copies or more.] 


The Midland Association 


| An Enjoyable Day | 
| at Walsall | 


Mr. Fred Davies, President of the Midland Association of 
Gas Engineers and Managers, must have been well gratified 
at the splendid response by his fellow members to the gener- 
ous invitation of the Walsall Gas Committee to hold their 
Spring General Meeting in their President’s home town. 
Some 100 members of the Association were present on May 
26, and the Gas Committee and Mr. Davies left no stone un- 
turned to make their visit a memorable and enjoyable one. 
Indeed, Walsall proved to be a town of a variety of interests 
and many different industries, while on every side was g¢vi- 
dence of an enlightened and progressive Borough Council 
doing all in its power to extend and improve all the municipal 
services—by no means least of which is the Gas Department. 

The members assembled in the morning at the Gas-Works, 
where they were welcomed by their President and members 
of the Gas Committee, together with the Deputy-Mayor of 
Walsall (Councillor A. J. Stanley). They went on to make a 
tour of the works, the chief features of which were fully 
described and illustrated in the “ JouRNAL ” for Dec. 23, 1936, 
in connexion with the official inauguration of the new verti- 
cal retort installation and coke-handling plant. The neat and 
tidy appearance of the works was particularly noted, while 
another noteworthy feature is the ample space available for 
future extensions. It is refreshing to find in the midst of a 
busy industrial town so much ground available for such im- 
portant manufacturing plant. The Association were also 
enabled to see how, under their President’s able guidance, 
the gas-works had been elevated from the position it used to 
hold—known, we are told, colloquially if not affectionately, 
as the “old milch cow” of the Borough—to one of the most 
progressive municipal departments. 


Guests of the Gas Committee. 


After the tour of inspection the visitors were conveyed to 
the George Hotel, where they were the guests at luncheon 
of the Gas Committee, the Chairman, Alderman W. DEan, 
presiding. 


The Loyal Toast having been honoured, Mr. G. Drxon (Not- 
tingham) proposed “The Town of Walsall.” In doing so, he 
referred to the spirit which pervaded the town—civic pride; that 
was one thing which did most to make a town prosperous. There 
was an amazing number of industries in Walsall, which did much 
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to ensure the success of the Borough, and a thing which grati- 
fied him particularly, speaking as the senior member of the Gas 
Industry present on that occasion, was the way in which the use 
of gas could improve the conditions under which people worked. 
There was every evidence that Walsall was served by excellent 
officers, in which connexion they had to look no further than 
their own President. The town and the Midland Association had 
chosen the same man as their leader in all things connected with 
gas—and they could not both be wrong. Walsall’s prosperity 
was therefore to a large extent also theirs, and it was with more 
than ordinary sincerity that he proposed the toast of the town. 
Mr. Dixon thanked the Gas Committee for their hospitality and 
coupled with the toast the name of the Deputy-Mayor; it was a 
great honour that he had found time in the midst of his busy life 
to attend such a function as theirs that day. 

Councillor A. J. STANLEY, in responding to the toast, apologized 
for the absence of the Mayor, the illness of whose wife prevented 
his presence on that occasion. He went on to mention the various 
municipal services and the attention the Borough Council were 
giving to improving the amenities of the town. He referred to 
the gas-works as one of the best services in the Borough. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed “The Midland Association,” coupled 
with the name of Mr. Fred Davies. In the first place he said 
how pleased the Gas Committee and, indeed, the whole Council, 
were that they had chosen Walsall’s Gas Engineer for this great 
honour. All connected with the Gas Industry appreciated the 
valuable work done by the Midland Association. It was inter- 
esting to note that the first Hon. Secretary of the Association 
in 1878 was Mr. J. Tindall, then Engineer at Walsall, who did 
great work for the Industry and for the social welfare of the 
town. In 1885 he became their President, so Mr. Davies was the 
second Engineer from Walsall to occupy that position. The Asso- 
ciation had therefore materially assisted in the progress of the 
town from the gas viewpoint. In Mr. Davies they had a man 
whose one great interest was in gas. He had been instrumental 
in modernizing the plant at a time when, owing to the financial 
policy of the Gas Committee in days gone by, there was a feeling 
of pessimism in regard to gas in the town. But through his energy 
and enterprise he had given it a new lease of life, and there was 
no doubt that the present financial year would be one of the 
best for the Gas Department for many years; they hoped it 
was now regaining the prosperity of the past. The Gas Under- 
taking used always to be looked to for relief of the rates; but 
they had put a stop to that now, and the Department was not 
going to be “ bled” to the extent it was in the past: so they had 
hopes of a great future before them. Alderman Dean thanked 
the Association for electing Mr. Davies as their President; they 
had in him a first-class Engineer, and he knew he would make an 
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excellent President. He hoped Mr. Davies would have a happy 
year of office and that the Association would be satisfied with 
the services he had rendered to them when that year was over. 
Mr. Frep Davies, in acknowledging the toast, thanked the 
Chairman very sincerely for the kind words he had said about 
the Association and himself. He was reminded that this was the 
Association’s Jubilee year, and for that reason he was very proud 
to be President. They could not over-emphasize the value of the 
work of the District Association, not only in their own areas but 
also for the Industry generally. The National Joint Industrial 
Council set an excellent example to other industries by settling 
their difficulties amicably before they arose. Then co-partnership 
was another admirable example of the interest the Gas Industry 
took in its employees. Having referred to some striking statistics 
relating to the Gas Industry, Mr. Davies went on to say that their 
Association, in common with the others, looked to The Institution 
of Gas Engineers for guidance in their work. Finally, he ex- 
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pressed the hope that the members had enjoyed their visit to 
Walsall and said how pleased he was at the way they had rallied 
round him that day. He felt very proud and grateful to them 
for the kind way in which they had supported him and thanked 
them once again for the cordial way in which they had honoured 
the toast. 


A Visit to Walsall’s Industries. 


In the afternoon the members were divided up into parties 
to pay visits to three typical examples of Walsall’s industries 
—a tube works, a printing works, and a clothing factory. 
Each of these works proved of great interest to the mem- 
bers, and at the conclusion a return was made to the George 
Hotel for tea, when Mr. H. Davies (Chesterfield) voiced the 
thanks of the Association to all those who had contributed 
to so interesting and enjoyable a day. 





Scottish Juniors at Neasden 


Members of the Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western and 
Eastern Districts) visited the Neasden Works of Ascot Gas Water 
Heaters, Ltd., on May 21, 1938. Dr. Bernard Friedman, Managing 
Director, welcomed ninety-three members who had breakfast at 
the Brent Bridge Hotel. In his remarks Dr. Friedman expressed 
apologies for the absence of Mr. Leopold Friedman, Assistant 
Managing Director and Chief Engineer of the Company, who was 
unfortunately unable to be present through illness but had written 
a letter which was read by Dr. Friedman. Following breakfast, 
the party proceeded to Neascen, where the Ascot Works are situ- 
ated, and a tour of inspection was made. 

An interesting feature of the works is the new canteen building, 
which is shortly to be opened to replace existing facilities which 
have been outgrown. The kitchen and stock and store rooms have 
been designed with a view to future expansion and up-to-date gas 
equipment is installed throughout. Radio and facilities for danc- 
ing, indoor sports, &c., are provided for the use of the Ascot 
Sports and Social Club. In the same building a special lecture 
theatre is being constructed and equipped with all devices and 
apparatus which can be desired for training purposes. A work- 
shop is attached for training in the assembly, dismantling and 
testing of heaters under district conditions. 

The party then entered the works through the Reception De- 
partment, where all incoming goods are received, examined, and 
distributed to the various departments. Throughout the works in 
this, and as in other Departments, a strict system of inspection 
and testing of material, components, &c., was observed by the 
members. Powerful presses used for producing deep-drawn com- 
ponents and a number of universal stamping machines producing 
smaller components at high speed were then viewed, followed by 
capstan, turret, and automatic lathes of the latest design used for 
machining rods and castings. Specially designed machinery was 
seen producing burners, heating bodies, and elements. Brazing, 
soldering, tinning, and stove enamelling were seen in progress, to- 
gether with the Selas gas and plant which supplies the fuel neces- 
sary for these operations. Plating and polishing operations were 
being carried out with the most up-to-date equipment, all neces- 
sary operations being conducted with the maximum speed and 
efficiency, while a high standard of quality is maintained by rigid 
control. Other departments inspected included the tool stores 
and finished component stores, with test stands equipped with all 
the necessary instruments on which each appliance produced is 
thoroughly tested before being passed to the finished heater stores, 
from which the appliances are sent, after a further final inspec- 
tion, to the packing and despatch departments. 

Particular care is taken both in the situation and equipment of 
the very fine tool room and elaborately equipped laboratories, 
which are situated in close proximity to the factory and vet suffi- 
ciently isolated from routine work to give ideal operating con- 
ditions. 

After the party had completed the tour of the works, they re- 
turned to the Brent Bridge Hotel for luncheon, during the course 
of which Mr. E. Rosslyn Mitchell, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Company, who was in the Chair, welcomed the 
members, calling upon them to drink the health of their Presi- 
dents. Mr. N. C. Sturrock responded on behalf of the Western 
Section and Mr. A. C. Rea on behalf of the Eastern Section. The 
Chairman then called on Mr. R. N. LeFevre, President of the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association and a Mem- 
ber of the British Junior Gas Associations Joint Council, who 
warmly welcomed the members on behalf of the London Juniors. 
The Chairman then called upon Dr. Friedman, who expressed his 
thanks to all concerned. Finally, Mr. C. Busby, Scottish Area 
Manager for the Company, outlined the Company’s future pro- 

osals 
‘ After luncheon the members enjoyed a conducted tour of Lon- 
don and were later entertained at tea. ’ 


North of England Auxiliary Association 


Half-Yearly Meeting 


The 36th Half-Yearly Meeting of the Auxiliary Section of the 
North of England Gas Managers’ Association was held at West 
Hartlepool on Friday, June 10, when there was a good attendance 
to hear the Presidential Address of Mr. George Neil (Works 
Engineer to the Southampton Gaslight and Coke Company, and 
formerly of the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company). 


Prior to the meeting, which was held in the Grand Hotel, the 
members visited the works of Cerebos, Ltd., salt manufacturers, 
at Greatham, near Hartlepool. 


Mr. J. R. Bradshaw (Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the 
Hartlepool Gas and Water Company) extended a welcome to the 
members at the meeting and said he was very pleased to see Mr. 
Neil among them as their President. He had been a very efficient 
cfficer of the Hartlepool Company and he wished him every 
success in his work at Southampton. ; 


Mr. Neil thanked Mr. Bradshaw for his remarks and extended 
a welcome to visitors which included Mr. R. H. Duxbury (South 
Bank) and Mr. A. H. Bagshaw (Sunderland)—members of the 
senior section. 


The Chairman then gave his Address, which will be given in a 
subsequent issue of the “ JOURNAL.” 


Mr. G. E. Anderson (Wallsend) proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and congratulated him on his appointment. He 
had given a very practical Address which was a welcome change 
froth the modern tendency of emphasizing the sales aspect in 
Papers. The works staffs appreciated the value of the sales side 
and he hoped that sales executives would also appreciate the 
importance of the works side. 


Mr. F. Wilson (Middlesbrough), seconding the vote of thanks. 
which was carried with acclamation, said they often heard of 
successes in the Gas Industry but not so often. perhaps, of its 
difficulties, and so it was all the more useful that they should have 
had the opportunity of hearing of difficulties and the means 
applied to overcome them. 


The place and date of the next meeting was left to the dis- 
cretion of the Committee and a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors of the Southampton Company. who entertained the 
members at tea, was proposed by Mr. J. R. Cleator (South Bank) 
and seconded by Mr. F. J. Webster (West Hartlepool). The meet- 
ing decided to send a letter of congratulation to Mr. F. L. Scaife 
on his appointment as Engineer at Stockton. 





Plymouth Municipal Gas Department 


An increased profit from the Municipal Gas Undertaking was 
reported to the Plymouth Corporation Gas Committee on June 2, 
when the annual statement of accounts was submitted. This 
showed the total income on revenue account during the past year 
to have been £196,150, and after payment of interest, income-tax, 
and sinking fund charges there remained a net surplus of £1,459, 
as compared with £1,049 in the preceding year. The Committee 
decided to transfer the net surplus to the reserve fund, bringing it 
up to £8,984. It was reported by the Engineer and General 
Manager, Mr. F. Blackburn, that the output of gas during April 
showed an increase of 0°96°, over that of the corresponding month 
of 1937. 
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Gibbons-Kogag Installation 


In 1936 the South Durham Steel and Iron Company, Ltd., 
decided to put into operation the blast furnace plant at Seaton 
Carew to provide basic iron. It was necessary for improvements 
to be made to the existing blast furnace plant and to install a 
new coking installation. The Company's technical staff made a 
thorough investigation into various types of ovens available and 
it was decided to place the contract for the new plant with 
Gibbons Bros., Ltd., Dudley, who had recently completed a coke 
Oven reconstruction scheme at the Company's Cargo Fleet Works. 
In the following, as likely to be of most interest to gas engineers, 
we describe the carbonizing plant and the benzole recovery plant. 

Erection commenced in June, 1936, and the whole plant was 
put into operation on July 7, 1937. The plant comprises 30 
Gibbons-Kogag compound silica ovens, with coal handling and 
blending section, coke handling and screening and complete by- 
product recovery plant. 

Coal from the Company’s own collieries, and from other pits 
is delivered in bottom discharge waggons to a 40-tons capactiy 
underground reception hopper, whence it is elevated to four blend- 
ing bunkers by a 24 in. rubber belt conveyor. The blending 
bunkers, capacity 200 tons each, are constructed in reinforced 
concrete, rectangular in shape, to match architecturally the main 
coal bunker at the ovens and the hammer mill house. Rooms are 
provided throughout the length of the bunkers at tipping level 
and turntable discharge level. The conveyor feeding the blending 
bunkers is complete with a throw-off carriage specially designed 
to ensure that the maximum capacity of the bunkers is utilized. 
From the blending bunkers coal is fed on to a 24 in. wide con- 
veyor belt for delivery to the crushers. All conveyors are 
sequence starting controlled. 

Crushed coal is conveyed direct to the reinforced concrete oven 
storage bunker of 1,400 tons capacity. The feed of coal into the 
bunker is kept uniform by a revolving table and one section of 
the bin can be utilized for special coal tests. 

The 30 ovens measure 43 ft. 8 in. between buckstaves, 13 ft. 
11 in. in height, sole to crown, and 16 in. mean width. The 
capacity of the ovens, allowing a 12 in. gas space above the 
charge, is 14°8 tons wet coal. 

The ovens are constructed in fireclay, semi-silica and silica 
material, derived from the factories of Gibbons Bros., Ltd. 

The construction of the Gibbons-Kogag oven in general does 
not differ from previous types of half-divided regenerative ovens, 
in which the regenerators are built transversely beneath the oven 
sole. The oven wall is composed of 35 heating flues, 18 situated 
on the ram side and 17 on the coke bench side. 


Special Features of Design. 


The features inherent in the Gibbons-Kogag design are as 
follows: 


(1) Separate and intensified heating of the front flues. 

(2) Compensation of the heat transmission in the vertical direc- 
tion by bulged headers in the upper part of the heating 
flues. 

(3) Positive travel of the gases in the regenerators. 








at West Hartlepool 


In order to increase the heat supply to the oven walls in the 
upper part of the heating flue, the header bricks in the heating 
walls of the Gibbons-Kogag oven are specially shaped. Thus the 
radiation from the headers to the stretchers is considerably in- 
creased, and, furthermore, the gases travel close to the stretchers 
and pass with higher velocity, resulting in an increased heat trans- 
mission brought about by the aforementioned design. This 
feature, it is claimed, also results in greater efficiency without 
materially altering the design of the oven in any way, and at the 
same time affords excellent facility for heat inspection and control 
of the gas burners. 

The regenerator situated below the oven chamber is divided in 
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The Crude Benzole Recovery Apparatus, including Heaters, Stills, 
Condensers, and Separators, with Centralized Instruments. 


the centre by a horizontal division wall. The air passes over the 
lower half in a horizontal direction towards the middle of the 
regenerator. entering the upper half and returning in a horizontal 
direction to the ends of the oven. The preheated air passes from 
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here into the air distribution channel below the sole of the oven. 
The regenerator bricks. of patent design resemble smooth channels 
with more than double the surface for heat exchange found in 
the usual checker brickwork. 

The static condition in the open standard regenerator tends to 
deprive the end flues of their predetermined quantity of heated 
air, thus allowing the heating flues at the ends of the ovens, 
which require more gas and consequently more air to be in- 
adequately supplied. In the Gibbons-Kogag oven design this dis- 
advantage is overcome by compelling the preheated air to rise to 
the air distribution channel at the oven ends immediately opposite 
to the front flues. The front flues, through increased air flow 
arrangement, are offered an adequate supply of air; as in the case 
of the remainder of the flues, there is no change of travel of the 
air for combustion. Thus the combustion of a larger volume of 
gas in the separate end burners is facilitated, and therefore a 
better heating of the oven ends is effected in order to compensate 
for the loss by radiation. 

The operation of the Gibbons-Kogag oven is practically similar 
to that of standard high temperature coke ovens. The regulation 
of the air for each heating wall is operated by means of damper 
slides at the entrance to the regenerator. The gas supply for 
each oven wall is adjusted by a separate operating cock from the 
gas supply main. The regulation of the gas to each individual 
flue is effected by means of calibrated gas nozzles. The first two 
burners at the ends of the heating walls are provided with a gas 
connexion separately adjustable and independent of the other 
ar. These supply the remainder of the flues in the heating 
wall. 

The control room is situated at the chimney end of the battery 
and at oven door operating level. This room contains the revers- 
ing machine, which is motor driven, clock controlled, and fully 
automatic. The machine has push button control, indicating 
lights, ammeter, and Klaxon horns operating over the machine and 
on the battery top. This house measures 37 ft. long by 17 ft. 
wide and also contains fuel and surplus gas meters, metal instru- 
ment panels carrying gas and draught records, stack draught con- 
a and recorder, also waste gas thermograph with CO, re- 
corder. 

_The ram changing station of structural steel carries one spare 
girder with four suitable carriages to facilitate rapid changing and 
ten sets of rollers for leveller bar manipulation. 

The gas alleys are 8 ft. 7 in. wide between the regenerator faces 
and the alley retaining wall. The walls are built up of red 
brick with open checkerwork for adjusting the air temperature 
in the alleys which form a complete enclosure not only in front 
of the ovens, but also between the concrete pinion wing walls, 
between the battery and coal bunker, and between the battery 
and the chimney, giving a compact appearance to the whole struc- 
ture. 

The oven machinery was supplied by James Buchanan & Sons, 
Ltd., Liverpool, and comprises a combined coke pushing, coal 
levelling and door extracting machine, a coal charging car, a coke 
side door extractor with trailing type coke guide and a coke car 
with separate electric locomotive. The pusher is in accordance 
with standard design, the pushing beam being built up into a 
heavy box section over driven girder 2 ft. 6 in. deep by 12 in. 
wide and having a stroke of 60 ft. The ram head is in cast 
steel with manganese steel wearing plates and cast steel adjustable 
skid on the underside. The leveller beam is 9} in. by 10 in. 
and gives a working stroke of 42 ft., it is constructed of longi- 
tudinal flat bars supported top and bottom by brass bushed cast 
iron rollers. The leveller bar is driven by a 1 in. diameter cable 
of flexible plough steel and a counterweight is incorporated in the 
arrangement for taking up slack automatically. The door extrac- 
tor is motor driven through self-contained spur reduction gear. A 
spring buffer is provided to reduce the blow of the door against 
the door frame. 

The gas after cooling passes through two Lodge-Cottrell vertical 
tube type detarrers. The electrical gear is housed in a separate 
building large enough for extension. The electrical equipment in- 
cludes a totally-enclosed, oil-immersed, metal-oxide type static 
transformer rectifier set, two control panels and two motor alterna- 
tor sets wound for standard grid voltage. The insulator chambers 
in the two detarrer cells are fitted with) electric heating elements, 
thermostatically controlled. Alarms operate on the plant and a 
signalling device is installed in the exhauster house to indicate any 
irregularity on the power side. The efficiency of the tar removal 
in this equipment is 99% of tar passed in the gas at normal operat- 
ing temperature. 


Exhauster House. 


The gas main now enters the exhauster house to one of' two 
Richardson Westgarth-Brown Boveri turbo-driven gas exhausters. 
These machines are rated to pass a normal gas make of 330,000 
cu.ft. per hour at a suction of up to 12 in. w.g. and a delivery 
pressure of 55 in. w.g. at a speed of 6,200 r.p.m. They are very 
compact machines, the total weight. including bed plate, being 
approximately 1} tons. A feature of these turbo blowers is that 
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they can be operated at very low speeds by a small valve-con- 
trolled by-pass connexion between the high pressure steam supply 
after the stop valve and the first nozzle group steam admission 
belt. In addition to the normal oil controlled governing system 
on the turbine, a suction controller is incorporated of the Reavell- 
Askania type which serves to maintain a constant gas suction. 
The exhausters are mounted on concrete pedestals about 10 ft. 
above floor level surrounded by a spacious operating platform. 
For labour saving the house also includes an 80,000 gallons per 
hour, electrically driven, centrifugal circulating pump for primary 
cooler water and general purposes, an 18,000 gallons per hour 
centrifugal pump, all in duplicate for the final cooler, and a centri- 
fugal liquor flushing pump for the gas mains of 40,000 gallons 
capacity with a standby pump driven by Turney turbine. The 
flushing liquor to the oven gas mains passes through one of two 
8 in. strainers placed on the delivery side of the pump. At the 
opposite side of the building are located electrically driven cen- 
trifugal pumps dealing with wash oil for the benzole plant. The 
building has a three ton capacity hand operated Morris crane, 
so that exhausters, pumps and apparatus can be handled economi- 
cally for maintenance. The gas now passes into one of two ex- 
haust steam-heated gas reheaters situated outside the buildings and 
adjacent to the saturators. They are of vertical tubular construc- 
tion and of ample heating surface. 

The saturators are of the latest bottom discharge type and 
designed for the manufacture of large crystal sulphate. They are 
built up of mild steel, lead lined and further lined inside with 
acid-proof brick. The saturators are in the open and, to avoid 
chilling in winter months, the body is suitably lagged. The gas 
is delivered to the saturator through a central tapered pipe and 
distributed through stationary ports. 

Sulphate is dried first in one of two Watson-Laidlaw, suspended 
type, electrically driven, centrifugal driers, and thence taken by 
conveyor belt and elevated to a storage hopper superimposed 
above a Wilton drier and neutralizer. 


Benzole Plant. 


The benzole plant is designed to produce 85% at 120° C. 
washable benzole. The benzole is refined at the central refinery 
at Cargo Fleet Works, where a number of products are recovered 
including motor spirit, toluole, xylole, solvent and heavy naphtha, 
also whizzed naphthalene. The flow of oil from the scrubbers is 
through vapour-to-oil heat exchanger, two oil-to-oil. heat .ex- 
changers in series, and one of two final heaters to the stripping 
still supplied with regulated low-pressure steam. The de- 
benzolized oil, after the still, flows through the two series 
operated oil-to-oil heat exchangers and thence to the trickling 
coolers. Benzole vapour from the top of the still passes through 
the vapour-to-0il heat exchanger, the condenser on the heavy oil 
still, and then to the final condenser and separator. Heavy oils 
are distilled separately as a continuous process, the vapour being 
treated in a column built of cast iron trays filled with Raschig 
rings. The heavy oil after cooling and deposition of naphthalene 
can be sold as a separate product or added to the oil circulating 
the scrubbers. The usual oil storage tanks are provided along 
with a 30,200 gallons capacity tank for washable benzole. The 
benzole distillation apparatus was supplied by Clapham Bros., of 
Keighley. 

The water cooling towers by Peter Brotherhood are a departure 
from usual practice in so far as they can be used as natural 
draught coolers in the winter months and with induced draught 
in the summer. The tower for the primary cooler water is 70,000 
gallons per hour capacity. The fan on this cooler is 14 ft. 
diameter. The final cooler water tower is 18,000 gallons per hour 
capacity, the fan being 9 ft. diameter. Both fans are electrically 
driven through Reynolds chains. The bases of the cooling towers 
have heavy hinged doors which. can be quickly opened to permit 
the coolers being worked under natural draught. 





Darwen Corporation Gas Department 


The net profit on Darwen Corporation Gas Department for 
last financial year, according to the annual report, was £4,304, or 
£2,651 less than last year, due to the higher cost of coal. New 
contracts show an advance of 3s. 34d. per ton on the charge of 
1935, and an additional Sd. has since been added for carriage 
rates and waggon hire. The cost of coal for the year was 
£12,070, an increase of £1,148 compared with the previous year. 
The gas manufactured was 198 788,000 cu.ft. from 10,185 tons of 
coal. The gas sent out increased by 8,624,000 cu.ft., representing 
4°53%, and the unaccounted-for gas amounted to 7°92%, a slight 
advance on the year. Sales of appliances continued to increase, 
the year’s total of £7,062 being a record for the Undertaking. At 
the commencement of the year the credit balance was £13,129 in 
addition to a reserve fund of £5,192. After contributing £3,000 
to relief of rates. the year closed with a credit balance of £14,434, 
with £5,388 in the reserve fund. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION (EASTERN DISTRICT) 





Presidential Address 


OF 


A. C. REA, A.M.1I.Mech.E., A.H.-W.C., 


Engineer and Manager, Perth Gas Department. 





THE 
PRESIDENT 





Mr. Rea served an apprenticeship in mechanical engineering and some time 
as a junior draughtsman before entering the Industry in 1927 as a Technical 
Assistant at the Granton Gas-Works of the Edinburgh Corporation. After six 
years he was transferred to the Distribution Department, and two years later 
to the chemical staff. In 1936, Mr. Rea was appointed Assistant Engineer to 
the Perth Corporation Gas Department and on the retirement of the late Mr. 
Vass succeeded him as Engineer and Manager. Mr. Rea gained Diplomas in 
Mechanical Engineering in 1925, in Gas Engineering (Manufacture) in 1931, 
and in Gas Engineering (Supply) in 193€. He is lecturer in Gas Subjects at 
the Dundee Technical College, and was Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Association for three years before being elected Vice-President. 








So many new theories, ideas, and plant are being developed 
that the live gas man must be continually keeping himself 
posted up. The Technical Press serves this purpose, and the 
junior cannot do better than make this a complement to his 
studies, choosing the subjects which he is at present inter- 
ested in as a source of parallel reading. The modern 
Technical Press is presented in a bright and interesting way, 
which makes “ easy ” reading. 

During my two years with the Perth Corporation Gas De- 
partment I have found my work very interesting. I was for- 
tunate in receiving a good grounding in management from 
the late Mr. Vass before being called upon to take the full 
responsibilities of office. A recently inaugurated Super- 
annuation Scheme has retired over 11% of the employees 
during the past twelve months. This has allowed of con- 
siderable re-organization of staff and workmen, and the 
building up of a young team to help the progress of the 
Industry in Perth. A transfusion of new blood gives a very 
necessary stimulus in many cases and is good for the Industry. 

A little bit of restiveness and dissatisfaction in one’s job is 
sometimes a good sign—if it is backed with ability to take 
on a more responsible job. By moving around from one 
post to another, experience of different plants and methods of 
working are gained, which must prove of benefit to the man 
and of service to the undertakings. If you can acquire two 
strings to your bow—for example, by qualifying as a chemist 
and an engineer—your value will be much enhanced. 

As I see it, the title of the responsible official now styled 
“Engineer and Manager” must shortly be reversed to 
“Manager and Engineer” and ultimately be “ Manager.” 
Each department, Works, Distribution, Showroom, Sales, and 
Commercial, will be directed by responsible heads, and the 
whole co-ordinated by the Manager, thus leaving him time 
to devote to matters of policy and management. It is along 
these lines that I am working at Perth. 

We are all striving to increase our outputs and reduce the 
cost per therm, but especially is it desirable to increase the 
consumption per consumer, or, more important, per capita. 


Sales Policy. 


I am convinced that the Gas Industry will have to rely on 
outside selling to a much greater extent if modern appliances 
are to be introduced to our consumers at anything approach- 
ing a reasonable rate. 

The Industry is handicapped by its very antiquity. Our 
consumers have invested capital in appliances during previous 
years. They are naturally willing to make these suffice, un- 
less advantages can be offered in modern appliances. These 
people will not enter a showroom, no matter how attractive, 
as they do not want to be persuaded to buy. Money has so 
many outlets these days. It is only the outside salesman who 
can have the opportunity of a talk with this type of con- 
sumer, who represents the majority. The ordinary canvasser 
will not do as an outside gas appliance salesman, as we are 
out to sell gas service by means of modern appliances and 
not the appliance alone. The salesman must have the inter- 
est of the consumer at heart and a sense of responsibility to 
the Undertaking. 

In the smaller works, to which most of us belong, it is not 
possible to carry a staff of special outside salesmen, and it 
may not be convenient or suitable to train such men. Re- 
course can be made to salesmen available from appliance 
firms. In Perth during the past year we have adopted this 
method to stimulate refrigerator and sink water heater sales 
with conspicuous success. 

Trouble with most instantaneous water heaters arises from 
the water side. It is necessary and desirable, therefore, to 
confer with the Water Engineer regarding his supply before 
finally recommending any particular type of appliance. In 
one building we found over thirty taps off a }-in. supply. 
No instantaneous heater, relying on water pressure to operate 
the gas valve, can give satisfaction when connected to such a 
supply. Unfortunately for the Gas Industry, there is no law 
which can compel the Water Department to increase their 
supply, except if insufficient for sanitary purposes. Provided 
that there is sufficient pressure in the water main to rise to 
the highest tap in the building the Water Department have 
complied with requirements. Ensuring an adequate flow and 
final pressure in a building is a matter for the landlord of the 
property. 

The pressure-operated water heater should not be recom- 
mended in an area of poor or inadequate supply. Either a 
storage or broken feed type will prove more satisfactory. 

In Perth the water supply is liable to a large range of inlet 
temperatures which may be below 40° F. and as high as 
70° F., in winter and summer, respectively. This is due to 
the source of supply being the River Tay. This variation 
puts the instantaneous water heater through a very severe 
test and naturally reduces its output at low level tempera- 
tures, even to the point of inability to give a flow of usefully 
hot water. I feel, therefore, that we cannot with full con- 
fidence recommend instantaneous water heaters until some 
automatic thermostatic control is incorporated which will 
maintain the output irrespective of the inlet water tempera- 
ture. This is what the consumer expects, and the Industry 
must endeavour to fulfil the wish. 


Coke Sales. 


The disposal of coke is a problem varying widely with local 
conditions. In Perth we usually export to the Scandinavian 
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HERE IS THE NEATEST AND 
MOST COMPACT PORTABLE 
PREPAYMENT GAS-HEATING 
INSTALLATION YET DEVISED 


Ww 


IT OPERATES BY MEANS OF 
ITS TIME-CLOCK AND A 
SIXPENNY-PIECE. The time set 
for the Sixpence can be varied 
between A QUARTER OF AN 
HOUR and FOUR HOURS, 
and any unused period may be 
CANCELLED. 


Ww 


NOTE.—The TIME-CLOCK, which is 
British built and thoroughly reliable, 
can also be supplied as an indepen- 
dent unit, for use with “fixed” 
types of gas-fires, etc. 


AN ECONOMICAL 
INSTALLATION FOR 
HOTELS, BOARDING 
HOUSES, etc. 


A few of these units will 
cover the heating require- 
ments of many bedrooms. 
Easy to carry about—total 
weight, approximately 
20 Ibs. 


Further particulars from 


R. & A. MAIN LIMITED 
LONDON and FALKIRK Literature available for distribution and Showroom use. 
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markets 20 to 25% of our salable coke. This past season 
has proved to be disappointing through lack of foreign orders. 
Next year we shall have a further increase in coke available 
for sale due to the starting up of a benzole extraction plant. 
New outlets must, therefore, be found or present consump- 
tions increased. 

The following table indicates the percentage disposal of the 
coke production for the last two years: 


1936-37. 1937-38. 
Industrial a ne ‘a te ae Pe 10 | 10 
Contracts cs a 5 my PF ss 26 31 
Shipment =a oa os 22 13 
Local sales through merchants ne 3 5 + 
Domestic ex Gas Department ef ® ; 27 27 
Bakers .. es ay a ne a on 10 15 
100 100 
Above coke sales a rr a ee aa 66 62 
Used on works (includes all breeze) 
Steam raising ‘6 “ me ~ - 3 4 
In producers : ‘ ee es we $0) 27 
lo stock = ; . - ; l 7 
Total coke made es 7 e 100 100 


If we examine these figures from the aspect of increasing 
their quantity : 


(1) The industrial load is taken by one firm using coke in 
producers for firing glass-making furnaces. 

(2) The securing of contracts is mostly a matter of price. 
This heading covers bakers and commercial and 
domestic users. 


(3) Shipment, now that we have joined the Coke Export 
Association, is an international matter, depending on 
foreign buying. 

(4) Locai sales by coal merchants appear to be a source 
through which increased business could be developed. 
An inducement in price to interest these merchants in 
handling coke as well as coal would be a first essential. 
Secondly, our fuel would require to be of a quality to 
warrant their support—i.e., low in ash, well graded, 
and containing about 3% volatile to make it easily 
ignitable. Thirdly, a sure means of ignition, by either 
gas poker or self-lighting grate would be an essential. 

I am hopeful of developing increased sales on the 
above lines. As will be seen we are already supplying 
most of the domestic and baking loads direct. There 
is ample room for extending the domestic consump- 
tion, though much hard work is involved before over- 
coming the prejudice favouring raw coal. 


(5) The supply to local bakers is a steady one throughout 
the year and has a limited consumption. The total 
sales represents 66% of the coke produced, which at 
the rate of 11 cwt. per ton gives 74 cwt. of coke sold 
per ton of coal carbonized. Coke used for steam 
raising is low due to the use of a waste-heat boiler on 
the vertical setting. 

(6) Coke to producers is 30%, of make or 16°5% of coal 
carbonized. All the breeze is consumed in the pro- 
ducers on grates specially adapted for breeze burning, 
which accounts for the apparent high percentage used. 


I am not altogether satisfied with the policy of burning 
unscreened breeze in the producers, even though a substantial 
saving is shown. The excess of clinker necessitates cutting 
out at least twice per week, resulting in loss of heats and 
upsetting of makes and C.V. At present I am installing a 
common producer flue connecting the five producers. I hope 
by this means to obviate the drop in heats through a par- 
ticular producer being cleaned and so maintain more even 
carbonizing conditions. 

From what I can gather it is rather the exception than the 
rule for members of the Gas Industry to use our own smoke- 


less fuel. Coal is comparatively cheap in Central Scotland, , 


but surely we cannot preach smoke abatement without 
practising it ourselves. Unless we have practical experience 
of the fuel we produce and hope to sell to others we are not 
in a strong position as salesmen in pushing coke sales. I 
would, therefore, suggest that the personnel of the Industry, 
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who are all potential salesmen, should acquire a practical 
experience of appliances by installing them in their own 
homes. 


New3Gas Manufacturing Plant. 


During the past winter I had 36 of the 40 retorts gas- 
making—i.e., 10% in reserve, equivalent to half a bed. This 
situation did not allow of any reserve in the event of a break- 
down, an increased demand for gas in the near future, for a 
lower make per ton due to deterioration of the bench, which 
is fifteen years old, or the carbonization of a lower quality of 
coal. 

An increase of gas-making plant was, therefore, imperative 
to meet the above circumstances. In an Industry with statu- 
tory responsibilities one cannot afford to take risks. Four 
beds of the existing bench of Glover-West retorts were laid 
down in 1923 and the fifth added in 1929. The lay-out did 
not allow of any further extension. 

Three schemes for increasing the gas output were con- 
sidered : 


(1) Lengthening the existing retorts from 20 ft. 6 in. to 
25 ft. 

(2) Installing a C.W.G. plant. 

(3) Building another bench. 


These alternatives were very carefully gone into, consider- 
ing their capital and running costs and practicability in local 
circumstances. 


Scheme I would allow of a 33% increase in gas production 
or 640,000 cu.ft. per day. The capital cost was approxi- 
mately £33,000. It was found, however, on examining the 
amount of plant required during the summer months and the 
time necessary to extend two of the five beds that it was not 
safely practicable to adopt this scheme. Further it would 
have meant working for at least two years with two levels at 
the charging stage, and an increase of 33%, in output was not 
considered sufficient against the costs involved, as the same 
problem would be likely to require consideration within ten 
years. 

Scheme 2.—A C.W.G. plant looked an attractive proposi- 
tion to be used for the peak loads with the existing bench for 
the basic demand. The capital cost was approximately 
£12,800 for a plant capable of 840,00 cu.ft. per day. The 
uncertainty of the coke market and the fact that we export 
2,000 tons per annum was in its favour. The running costs, 
when making 16% C.W.G. or 70 million cu.ft. per annum, 
showed that the cost per 1,000 cu.ft. was 15°64d. 

Capital cost must also be considered as a part of the cost 
per 1,000 cu.ft., and so a detailed statement was prepared 
taking the proposed new plants, C.W.G., or new bench work- 
ing in conjunction with the existing bench. 

C.W.G. plant showed lower capital costs, but this was more 
than offset by higher running costs. The result was in favour 
of an additional bench of vertical retorts. The present con- 
tract includes for one bed of eight 40-in. retorts with an out- 
put of 840,000 cu.ft. per day (the same as the C.W.G. plant, 
thus facilitating a direct comparison). 

It incorporates new coal and coke handling plant and a 
350-ton coke bunker. Foundations, &c., have been included 
for a further bed being added without any structural altera- 
tions or additions to the coal or coke plant, and the bench is 
ultimately capable of containing five beds, equivalent to 200% 
increase On present capacity. This scheme should be suffi- 
cient to serve the Undertaking for any probable future 
demand. 

The C.W.G. plant would require to be operated inter- 
mittently—i.e., at full capacity for, say, one shift per day to 
keep down working costs. This in turn would increase the 
total maximum hourly make from the present level of 77.000 
to 95,000 cu.ft. per hour, compared with a steady increase 
with the bench, depending on average demand. The present 
ancillary plant is not capable of handling such a throughput 
as the operation of the C.W.G. plant would have involved. 

Oil costs 73d. per 1,000 cu.ft. when making 450 B.Th.U. 
gas at the present price of 5°6ld. per gallon, and with un- 
certainties in the oil market with a probable rise in cost per 
gallon, the future cost of C.W.G. is uncertain. A fall in 
the coke price of Is. 6d. per ton is equivalent to 0°27d. per 
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1,000 cu.ft. and a variation of 4d. per gallon in the price of 
oil equals $d. per 1,000 cu.ft. A change of 4s. per ton in 
coke price is, therefore, approximately equivalent to 4d. per 
gallon of oil. This shows the larger influence of oil price on 
the cost of production of C.W.G. compared with coke. An 
alteration in the characteristics of the gas is a further un- 
desirable feature, from the distribution and combustion 
standard, when C.W.G. is intermittently introduced to the 
gas supply. 


Benzole Recovery. 


An eminent gas engineer stated to our Association at a 
recent meeting that he could not prove to his satisfaction that 
the recovery of benzole from gas was an economical pro- 
position. I was rather surprised to hear such a statement in 
view of the large number of undertakings already recovering 
benzole. 

I have examined the possibilities with regard to benzole 
extraction at Perth and I am convinced that a good return on 
capital can be effected. If the thermal properties of the vari- 
ous fuels involved in benzole recovery are examined with 
relation to their cost per B.Th.U. the following quantity of 
heat is available per penny: 





B.Th.U. per Id 





Fuel. Thermal Value. Cost. 

Gast... ———«WL:' therm 2-6d. per therm 38,460 
(Estimated into holder, 
1937-38) 

Benzole* .. | 1-57 therms per gallon lid. per gallon 14,237 
Naphtha* .. Par’ « Bs ae 24,000 
Gas oilt nv 1-46 a 6-36d. ,, 23,000 

7 7 * Selling. t Buying. a 


The price of gas into the holder has been taken as being 
comparable with selling benzole and naphtha. From the 
above figures it is more profitable to sell the heat value of 
the gas as benzole and naphtha than as coal gas. Gas oil, a 
percentage of which is lost during working, must pass to the 
naphtha or benzole. It is therefore recovered at an enhanced 
value. 

On this examination it would appear to be a sound proposi- 
tion to recover benzole. If studied from the usual standpoint 
of the quantity of coal required to replace the benzole and 
naphtha extracted, the following statement shows a clear 
profit when one gallon per ton is extracted: 


Balance-Sheet for Benzole Plants Extracting \ Gallon per Ton. 





£ £ 
REvENUE— 
Benzole—25,965 gallons at 11d. per gallon. . Be pe 1,190 
Naphtha—2,596 gallons at 6d. per gallon .. a - 65 
Coke (extra) —859 tons at 26s. per ton ; oF. 1,120 
Tar (extra) —23,440 gallons at 23d. per gallon es 269 
Reduced steaming—441,000 lb. at Is. 9d. per 1, 000 Ib. .. 39—2,683 
. Costs— 

Extra coal—1,465 tons at 23s. per ton ak re 1,685 
Gas oil make up—Benzole and naphtha = ate és nil 
Interest and depreciation—10% on, say, £3,000 .. ae. 300 
Labour—two hours per day at ls. 2d. per hour .. Ne 42 
Steam—2,000,000 Ib. at Is. 9d. per 1,000 Ib. ; 175 
Water—1,428,075 gallons at ld. per i, 000 gallons = 6—2,208 

Profit .. i ve as £475 


The thermal yield of gas will be reduced from 78°75 to 
74°31—i.e., by 4°44. 

The gas produced per ton of coal from 17,500 to 16,513 
cu.ft.—i.e., by 987 cu.ft. per ton. 

The calorific value will require to be increased from 450 to 
459—i.e., 9 B.Th.U. per gallon. 

The coke available for sale will be increased from 8 to 
8°21 cwt. per ton—i.e., by 234 lb. per ton. 

The steam to retorts will be reduced by 441,000 Ib. per 
annum or 0°8%. 

The tar yield will be increased proportional to increased 
coal carbonized. 

A reduction in sulphur content from 12 to 9 grains per 100 
cu.ft. is also anticipated. This is a very desirable im- 
provement especially with the increasing use of port- 
able heaters and radiators. 


Gas Dehydration. 
A gas dehydration plant is also being erected in conjunction 
with the benzole recovery plant. 


Internal corrosion of mains and services is continually pro- 
ceeding and is very apparent on a section of some eight miles 
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of steel main. Dust traps have had to be inserted to collect 
the rust and prevent choking services and governors. These 
require weekly attention to avoid high absorption of pressure 
by dirty screens. The traps are in duplicate so that while 
one is being cleaned the other is in use. All have inlet and 
outlet valves to allow of isolation during cleaning, but con- 
siderable difficulty is experienced in keeping the gas valves 
tight due to rust powder lodging in the valves, which are re- 
quired to hold back over 100 in. w.g. pressure. Gas masks 
are, therefore, used during cleaning operations. 

It is estimated that the operating costs of this plant will 
not exceed 4d. per 1,000 cu.ft. 


Automatic Station Governor. 


A Peebles automatic station governor has been in operation 
at Perth for about twelve years. This has proved of in- 
estimable service in ensuring an adequate pressure of gas to 
the City at all times. You will all be familiar with hand- 
loaded station governors where the pressure is manually 
altered to suit the consumption to keep a steady pressure over 
the area of supply. Loading by clock control is also avail- 
able, but these methods rely on predetermining the district 
requirements. 

The automatic station governor does this without human 
agency, controlling Saturday and Sunday peak loads or 
smallest consumptions with a minimum of attention. The 
Works at Perth are over one mile from the edge of the City 
and five miles from the most remote section of the low- 
pressure system. The whole area is supplied from one 20-in. 
main with four principal trunk mains. The Works outlet 
pressure has a maximum variation from 3 in. to 8 in. w.g. 
throughout the day and a very steady pressure on most parts 
of the area are maintained as can be seen from the pressure 
records taken from three points in the system. The auto- 
matic increase in works pressure at heavy demands is clearly 
shown on these graphs from the district. The comparatively 
steady district pressure is helped by the fact of the Works 
being at the lowest level of the distribution system. 


A.R.P. 


Air raid precautions are being brought to the attention of 
every citizen, and naturally the public service in which we 
are employees requires special consideration. It is the duty 
of a gas undertaking to maintain service in an emergency and 
this matter must be given careful thought now by all responsi- 
ble persons. Our primary duty is to prepare ourselves in anti- 
gas training by taking the prescribed course of lectures. Also 
to have a sufficient number of our staff and workmen trained 
to maintain our service and carry out repairs in gas con- 
taminated areas. In Perth most of the Officials (including the 
Manager) and eighteen men have passed the course. 

Plans for carrying additional spares for renewal of damaged 
mains, &c., have been drawn up and the isolation of the area 
of supply into three or four sections is being considered. 
Some further pronouncement by the authorities regarding the 
payment of costs is awaited before proceeding. 

Anxiety must be felt that so far a gas mask has not been 
approved which can give effective protection against coal and 
war gases together. Men who have to deal with a main 
broken by a bomb in the region of poison gas must have 
some adequate protection. A breathing tube might be ex- 
tended from a gas mask to an area free from coal gas, but 
surely a container able to absorb both CO and war gases can 
be evolved for our personnel. 


Discussion. 


Mr. R. Cowrg, Jnr. (Hawick), opening the discussion, said that 
Mr. Rea was to be congratulated on the position he had ob- 
tained and on the very valuable work he had done for the Asso- 
ciation. He thought that Managers should give Juniors every 
encouragement to attend meetings by bearing part, at least, of 
the expenses involved. Smaller undertakings should group to- 
gether and employ a home service representative, a publicity 


agent, and speciality salesmen. They would be well repaid for 


doing so. 

Mr. W. N. Bairp (Dunfermline) said, with regard to benzole 
recovery, the whole position depended on the coke market. He, 
with the engineer mentioned, could not agree that it was a 
paying proposition. Mr. Rea had given some figures of costs, 
but such items as extra handling of coal, say, at 6d. per ton, 
retert depreciation, say, 11d. per ton, and rates and taxes on 
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extra profits had been omitted. There was also the coke prob- 
lem; this, if everyone produced benzole, would become a glut on 
the market. Mr. Baird said he had recently been going into the 
figures relating to the percentage return of residuals on cost per 
ton of coal of the Alloa Undertaking, as compared with Dun- 
fermline, and had found that the Dunfermline result was better 
than that of Alloa, where benzole was recovered. He said that 
with reference to the distribution side at Dunfermline they were 
able to sell new cookers at less than cost price and yet show a 
good profit. They were able to do this by enamelling black 
cookers returned from the district and fixing these at a cost 
which covered the loss on the new cookers. 

Mr. F. B. WALLER (Alloa) said that rust was a big source of 
trouble in distribution work, and was in favour of cast-iron 
mains, as these obviated rust to a large degree. If benzole re- 
covery were practised at Dunfermline a substantial increase on 
the already good figure for residuals in ratio to cost per ton of 
coal carbonized would be obtained. 

Mr. R. Air (Cowdenbeath) said that undertakings owed a great 
debt of gratitude to their own fitters as salesmen. Water supply 
was a great difficulty sometimes in connexion with water heaters, 
and he thought that some co-operation with water engineers was 
called for. 

Mr. D. L. Dickson (Newport, Fife) supposed that lack of 
storage accounted for the intermittent use of the water gas plant. 
He was sure that if continuous running on even load could be 
accomplished a saving would be effected. He had had experi- 
ence with a benzole recovery plant at Kirkintilloch, which had 
now been in operation for about seven years, and the results had 
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been most satisfactory. Regarding Air Raid Precautions and 
suitable gas-masks for protection against poison gases and coal 
gas, he had heard of a very sensible and simple solution for this 
—namely, the fixing of an ordinary gas-mask on the end of the 
pipe which supplied fresh air to the coal gas-mask. 

Mr. J. RoBerRTSON (St. Andrews) thanked Mr. Rea for his 
Paper, and thought that the figures for dehydration were very 
low. He had seen figures quoted in the Technical Press of from 
$d. to 1d. per 1,000 cu.ft., though this had been some time ago. 

Mr. T. P. Napier (Kirkcaldy) said that sufficient use was not 
made of the flexibility of vertical retort plant. At time of heavy 
load 500 B.Th.U. gas could be made in verticals and diluted to 
450 B.Th.U. with blue water gas. 

Mr. REA, in reply, said that domestic coke sales were mostly in 
small lots to people who sent for them. The question of benzole 
recovery should be regarded as a large industrial consumer, over- 
heads were reduced, a national service was rendered, and he 
fully expected benzole to bear the cost of dehydration and still 
show a profit. The dehydration plant should sa\.> labour, as 
there would not be the same number of service complaints. The 
extra 800 tons of coke shown in connexion with recovery of 
benzole was due to less steaming, which should reduce the re- 
pairs to retorts. With regard to the question of 500 B.Th.U. 
gas, he doubted if this could be obtained with some of the coals 
used. The intermittent use of a C.W.G. plant would throw a 
heavy load on ancillary plant, which would cause difficulty. The 
figures for dehydration quoted were rather old to bear com- 
parison with those from a new plant, such as was being installed 
at Perth. 





Athletic and Social 


South-Eastern Gas Companies’ Tennis Tournament. 


The draw for the first round of the South-Eastern Gas Com- 
panies’ Tennis Tournament was as follows: Hastings, Bye; Tun- 
bridge Wells v. Dover; Folkestone v. Rochester; Whitstable, Bye. 


G.L.C. Athletics. 





Sir David Milne-Watson presenting the prizes at the Gas Light 
and Coke Company’s Annual Sports Gathering at Acton. 


Plymouth Sports. 

Very keen competition in all events was witnessed at the annual 
athletic sports on their recreation ground at Longbridge on 
Saturday, June 4, of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company, 
the competitors being divided into four sections—viz., Distri- 
butive Department, Tar Department, Works Department, and 
Offices. For the first half of the programme the Distributive 
Department held a commanding lead for the section champion- 
ship, but the Tar Department gradually overhauled both 
Distribution and Offices and won the championship with 27 points, 
Offices being runner up with 21 points. The Tar Department 
thus took away from the Works Department, who have been 
champions for the past three years, the challenge cup presented 
by the Chairman of the Company’s Directors, Col. R. L. 
Norrington. 

Among individual performers H. Pearce did well, winning both 
the mile and half-mile cycle races. Another competitor who was 
prominent in fine perforriances was G. Pengelly, who came within 


half an inch of the record by clearing 5 ft. in the high jump, won 
the open 100 yd., and took second prizes in the hundred yards” 
hurdles and the long jump. 

Following the sports, the prizes for which were distributed by 
Mrs. E. Llewellyn, wife of one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Recreation Club, a cycle polo match took place between members 
of the Plymouth Corinthian Cycling Club. 





Scottish Eastern Juniors 
Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas Asso- 
ciation (Eastern District) was held in Dunfermline on May 14. 
Mr. A. C. Rea, the President, presided over an attendance of 
about forty members. After the reading of the Minutes of 
previous Meetings, the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer presented 
the Balance Sheet for the year, the Council Report, Librarian’s 
Report, and Education Representative’s Report; these were unani- 
mously approved, favourable mention being made of the healthy 
state of the Association’s funds. 

A proposal by Mr. REA, seconded by Mr. RICHMOND, to reduce 
the annual subscription from seven to five shillings for next 
Session was carried. It was decided to purchase a number of 
new books for the Library, and suggestions were put forward. 

Officers for the ensuing year were then elected as follows: 


President-—R. Cowie, Jnr. (Hawick). 

Vice-President-—C. D. Blackhall (Edinburgh). 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer—T. B. Livingstone (Alloa). 

Hon. Assistant Secretary—L. W. Locke (Perth). 

Hon. Auditors—E. L. Farquhar (Kennoway) and M. Darling 
(Whitburn). ; 

Librarian and Education Representative—A. J. Doran (Edin- 
burgh). 


The following were nominated for the three vacancies on the 
Council: Messrs. F. B. WALLER (Alloa), W. N. Bairp (Dunferm- 
line), and D. L. Dickson (Newport, Fife). WA 

Mr. Cowie was congratulated on his success in winning the 
Silver Medal of the B.C.G.A. in the Speech-Training Class of the 
Scottish Gas Salesmen’s Circle and also on obtaining second 
prize in the ex tempore Speech Class at the Musical Festival in 
Edinburgh. ' ; 

Mr. REA reminded members of the impending retirement of 
Mr. J. RICHMOND (Penicuik). He had taken a very keen and 
active interest in the affairs of the Association and regularly 
attended the meetings and visits. On behalf of the Council and 
members, he wished him health and happiness in his retirement. 
Mr. RICHMOND replied by thanking Mr. Rea, and said he had 
derived great benefit from attending the meetings of the Juniors; 
it made him feel twenty years younger. 

Mr. Dow proposed that Mr. Richmond be elected an Honorary 
Member of the Association, and this was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Rea (Perth) then presented his Presidential Address, which, 
together with a report of the ensuing discussion, will be found 


elsewhere in this issue. 
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YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION 


Short Paper Meeting 


On May 21 the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association held a 
Meeting at Matlock, when three short Papers were read. 
Extracts from these are given below. 





STEAM LINES AND AUXILIARIES 
By C. W. HEMINGWAY, of Shipley 


The subject of steam mains and the auxiliaries connected 
therewith does not always receive the attention it ‘deserves. 
The losses which may be occasioned by neglect of the proper 
insulation and drainage and the lack of adequate main- 
tenance can be surprisingly high. For example, the loss of 
steam through an orifice only 1/32 in. in diameter at 150 Ib. 
per sq.in. is approximately 85 lb. per hour, and this is 
equivalent to the use of about | lb. of fuel per hour, or 
more than 0°2 cwt. per day. The extreme importance, there- 
fore, of seeing that steam joints are kept tight and other 
sources of Joss, such as leaky valves and improperly function- 
ing steam traps, are immediately attended to is obvious. 


Steam Mains. 


Cast iron is now rarely used for steam mains as the known 
disadvantages of this metal from the point of view of low 
tensile strength and blowholes in castings militate against its 
use for any but low pressures. It is, however, quite satis- 
factory for exhaust steam mains. Steel mains are used 
mostly in sizes above, say, 2 in., and wrought iron for sizes 
below this. When new mains are being fitted, care should 
be taken that the interior of the pipe is thoroughly cleaned 
before the final connecting up, as otherwise particles of grit 
or rust may be driven into the valve seats. 

When jointing mains, either screwed, union, or flange 
joints may be used. The screwed joint is quite satisfactory 
up tc about 1+ in., provided that the screw threads are well 
painted with red lead and then filled with hemp. Similarly 
the union type of joint is satisfactory up to this size, but for 
sizes above 14 in. the large forces required to turn the screws 
or union nuts renders the obtaining of a really sound joint 
difficult. Flanged joints are much more satisfactory for the 
larger sizes of pipe. When flanged joints are used, then the 
surfaces should be well machined. For pressures up to about 
100 lb. per sq.in. and with small pipes the use of a thin 
coating of red lead or manganesite, &c., will form a satis- 
factory joint, provided the faces are machined. For higher 
pressures or larger joints the use of thin corrugated brass or 
copper rings covered with red lead or similar jointing com- 
pound is more satisfactory. A recent development for 
flanged joints is to machine a thin boss and recess upon the 
two flanges, and the packing material is placed inside the 
recess. By this means much higher joint pressures can be 
obtained owing to the smaller area of metal in contact, and 
it is also impossible for the jointing material to be forced 
out. 

Allowance must be made for expansion of the steam mains. 
The coefficient of linear expansion of steel is 0°000006 per ° F., 
and, therefore, for steam at 150 Ib. per sq.in. 366° F., 
100 ft. of steam pipe will expand about 24 in. If higher 
steam pressures or superheated steam is used, then the ex- 
pansion is considerably increased. The methods employed 
for allowing for expansion consist of either using a sliding 
tube in one of larger bore, steam tightness being obtained by 
fitting a gland, or by means of a flexible half-hoop inserted 
in the line. The latter method is more satisfactory when 
the range of expansion is not too large, as there is some- 
times a certain amount of trouble with the glands on the 
former type. If the pipe run is not straight, then the natural 
flexibility of the bends will often obviate the necessity for 
expansion bends. It should be noted that expansion bends 
are best laid horizontally, as if fixed vertically upwards they 


prevent water flowing along the main, while if downwards a 
natural water trap is formed. 

The layout of the steam mains is of importance. On gas- 
works where, generally speaking, the plant is such that con- 
tinuous operation is necessary, a ring main, in which the 
supply can reach the desired point by two alternative routes, 
is the best, as then in the case of repairs being necessary to 
one section of the main the supply may be maintained. The 
ring main, however, suffers from the disadvantage that heat 
losses are doubled and the capital cost is higher. If, how- 
ever, provision is made for the shutting off of all alternative 
supplies when these are not in use, then the losses are much 
reduced. An alternative method is to run duplicate supplies 
only to those engines which are in continuous use, such as 
extractor engines and exhausters, and single supplies to other 
engines. It is hardly necessary to state that all steam sup- 
plies should be taken by the most direct route, both to save 
materials and to cut down heat losses. Steam mains should 
be adequately supported, but the supports should be so made 
- to allow freedom of movement when expansion takes 
place. 


Heat Insulation. 


The heat losses from steam mains when these are not 
insulated are considerable. The actual loss varies with the 
temperature, but an average figure which is approximately 
correct for pressures between 100 and 180 Ib. per sq.in. is 
3 B.Th.U. per sq.ft. per hour per ° F. temperature difference 
between the pipe and atmosphere. The loss of heat, there- 
fore, from a main carrying steam at 150 Ib. per sq.in., that is, 
366° F., to air at 60° F., is about 920 B.Th.U. per sq.ft. per 
hour. A 100 ft. length of bare 2 in. pipe would therefore 
lose about 48,000 B.Th.U. per hour. This is equivalent to 
6 to 7 lb. of coke per hour at 70% boiler efficiency, and the 
use of insulation material for reducing the heat loss is, there- 
fore, imperative if reasonable economy is to be attained. 

Generally speaking, 14 in. of lagging is ample for pipes up 
to 2 in., and 2 in. to 24 in. for pipes above that size. The 
heat loss is reduced to 20-25%, of the bare pipe loss by the 
use of insulating material. 


Draining of Steam Mains. 


The condensation of steam in mains takes place to a 
greater or a less extent dependent mainly upon the initial 
superheat or the degree of wetness of the steam, the length 
of the main, and the efficiency of the insulation. Arrange- 
ments must be made for the removal of this water or serious 
trouble may result from water hammer. Some form of auto- 
matic trap is essential. The types in general use comprise 
those in which the condensed water raises a float which at 
the top of its travel opens a valve to let the water escape, 
and those in which the valve is actuated by a thermostatic 
device which takes advantage of the fact that the condensed 
water is several degrees lower in temperature than the steam. 

This latter type suffers from certain disadvantages when 
compared with the float or bucket type—namely, that as the 
actual movement of the expanding element is very small, 
more or less complicated systems of multiplying levers must 
be used, and also as the operation of opening and closing the 
valve takes place comparatively slowly there is a tendency 
for scoring of the valve and seat to take place. With the 
float or bucket trap, on the other hand, the use of a link so 
that the valve has a “snap” action greatly reduces the risk 
of scoring. 

The requirements of a good steam trap are that it should 
discharge all condensate formed with the escape of as little 
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steam as possible, and that it should be capable of removing 
any air from the system. If these requirements are to be 
obtained, then the trap should be of ample capacity. The 
capacity required may be approximately determined as fol- 
lows. If the heat loss from a bare pipe be 3 B.Th.U./sq.ft./ 
hr./° F., then with an air temperature of 60° F. and a steam 
pressure of 150 lb., the total heat loss is 918 B.Th.U./sq.ft./ 
hr. This is equivalent to approximately | lb. of condensate 
per sq.ft. per hour. If the pipe be well lagged, then the loss 
is reduced to 20-25% of this. The trap size may now be 
estimated, but it is necessary to provide an adequate factor 
of safety, say 2, in order to provide for specially adverse 
circumstances such as wet steam or low air temperatures. If 
the main is long and has frequently to be brought up from 
cold, then the trap size should be still further increased. 

When draining long lines it is far better to provide several 
traps spaced at fairly frequent intervals rather than one large 
trap, as the friction opposing the flow of condensate down 
the main is considerable and may prevent the full quantity 
being discharged by the one trap. It should also be remem- 
bered that pipes leading down to traps should be kept as 
short as possible, and should be lagged. When determining 
the size of trap to install, the capacity should be increased if 
there is likely to be much back pressure, whether this be 
caused by flash steam from the hot water leaving the trap 
or by any head on the discharge side. 


Reducing Valves. 


These are becoming more and more used in cases where a 
supply of steam at constant pressure is required for process 
work and such constant speed engines as extractors and ex- 
hausters. They should, of course, be set to give a lower 
outlet pressure than the lowest normally to be expected on 
the main steam supply. In cases where the percentage re- 
duction in pressure is very great the use of one valve is to be 
deprecated as the small valve openings lead to very high 
steam velocities tending to score valve and face. In such 
cases two valves in series should be used as finer control of 
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outlet pressure may then be obtained. One advantage of the 
use of reducing valves is that the steam is expanded without 
the corresponding reduction of temperature. This results in 
an increased dryness, and may even amount to as much as 
40° F. of superheat on the reduced pressure, and this is of 
value for process work in particular. 

Reducing valves should be fixed as far back from the 
engine as possible, or should have a steam reservoir capable 
of containing two to three times the cylinder volume of the 
engine, fitted between it and the engine, in order to minimize 
pulsation. Should either of these alternatives be imprac- 
ticable, then an oil-filled dash-pot may be fixed to the valve. 


Exhaust Steam. 


When reciprocating, non-condensing engines are used with 
mechanical ot! feed, then the exhaust steam contains a con- 
siderable quantity of atomized oil. This oil is deposited on 
roofs in the vicinity of the exhaust head, and the discolora- 
tion of these is very unsightly. It is probable that the use of 
colloidal graphite for the lubrication of cylinders would 
materially reduce this nuisance; recent research work appears 
to indicate that colloidal graphite is quite as effective as oil 
for steam cylinder lubrication. 


DOES BENZOLE EXTRACTION PAY? 
By A. P. JENNINGS, of Leeds 


Regarding the financial benefits to be derived by the in- 
stallation of benzole recovery plants in gas-works, the pro- 
position is approached from its worst aspect by dealing with 
benzole recovery from vertical retort gas. 

The recovery of crude benzole fortunately is not one which 
is only confined to gas-works of large size, but it is applicable 
to all works excepting the smallest. Further it is contended, 
rightly or wrongly, that the financial benefits to be derived 
therefrom per ton of coal carbonized vary but little as be- 
tween small and large works. 

Without overstating the case, it is possible easily to obtain 





GAS FIRED ee HEA TING & HOT WATER SUPPLY 





FOR GAS SHOWROOMS 


A complete installation of Central 
Heating with “‘REX”’ Boiler and low 
pressure radiators has been installed 
for warming the new Seaford show- 
rooms of the EASTBOURNE GAS 
COMPANY, with ‘‘EMPEROR” Thermal 
Storage set for the supply of hot 
water throughout the offices and 
demonstration rooms. 


The illustration shows the No. | Series ** REX ”’ 
Gas-Fired Boiler for Central Heating and the twin 
‘EMPEROR ”’ Boilers. and storage plant fitted in 
the heating chamber. 


THOMAS POTTERTON (HEATING ENGINEERS) LTD., 


*Gram 
Por 1244-5-6 Cavendish Works, Balham, London, S.W. 12 Potterton, Toot, yeas 
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from vertical retorts using good coals a certain crude benzole 
yield of 24 gallons of 76’s to 80’s benzole, giving a net profit 
of lid. per ton of coal carbonized. A typical balance-sheet 
is as follows: 


Recovery of Crude Benzole on a Gas-Works with an Assumed Make of 
500 Million Cu.Ft. per Annum. 


Vertical retorts, with a make of 18,100 cu.ft. of gas per ton of coal, quality 470 
B.Th.U., reduced to 17,115 cu.ft. per ton by the extraction of 2} gallons per ton 
of coal of 80’s crude benzole. 

Coal requirements at 17,115 cu.ft. per ton 

Total gallons made = 65,731. 

Reduction per gallon 438 cu.ft. 


29,214 tons per annum. 


Per Gallon of 
oe Crude Benzole, 








Pence. 
Steam— 
55 Ib. per gallon of crude at Is. per 1,000 lb... ae + 0-66 
Water— 
120 gallons per gallon of crude at 2d. per 1,000 gallons (re-used) 0-24 
Oil replacement— 
1/12th galion of oil at 6d. per gallon e cs nee owe 0-50 
Labour and supervision— 
Two hours per day at ls. 6d. per hour. 
29,214 x 2} _ 180 gallons per day 
365 36 pence 
= 5-0 gallons per Id. oe oa se oe 0-20 
Repairs— 
Actual figure found for whole year on a 400 million works per | 
gallon was. . Re pe 7 ne .“s 6 Re 0-19 
Cost of gas lost— 
438 cu.ft. per gallon (470 B.Th.U.) at 7d. per 1,000 cu.ft. “im 3°066 
Rates, taxes, and insurance— 
At 2-07d. per 1,000 cu.ft. .. a cas a Ne mie 0-90 
Interest and depreciation on cost of plant— 
: ‘xo? SRO 
nti? er ay Ghee 1-825 
Total cost per gallon of crude e e% ey 7°581 
Income— | 
Actual average price received per gallon recovered for two years | 
ended March 31, 1938, on typical works was . . ws és 12-444 
Net profit per gallon of crude a i os oy. re 4-863 
= per ton of coal at 2} gallons .. nis : 5a cae 10-941 
= per annum on 29,214 tons of coal | £1,332 


In the cost sheet it will be noticed that gas consumed by 
the benzole plant is charged at 7d. per 1,000 cu.ft., which is 
the “retort house” price plus a little for purifying costs. It 
may be asked why this price is used and not “cost into 
holder” price. It may be pointed out that actually one is 
dealing with roughly the same quantity of gas but of a higher 
quality, including 40 cu.ft. for every gallon of benzole re- 
covered (space occupied by one gallon of benzole vapour). 
Thus, a large increase in volume of gas is not dealt with 
throughout the whole of the plant, but an increased quantity 
of therms produced in the retort house, necessitating in some 
cases increased carbonizing plant. 


The increased gas to be dealt with throughout the purify- 
ing and accessories plant will be in this case 90 cu.ft. for 
every ton of coal carbonized, and this quantity would not 
usually necessitate any expansion in the size of the purifying 
plant. There is an increased coke yield due to less steaming, 
but herein this has not been placed to the credit of benzole 
recovery, neither has the fact that less steam is required 
owing to this reduced steaming. 


A profit of 10°941d. per ton of coal carbonized is shown in 
the balance-sheet and this figure is put forward as a definite 
profit which can be made. All figures which could be at all 
debatable with one exception have been taken from actual 
cases where benzole extraction is practised. The one excep- 
tion is in regard to “Cost of Plant,” but, this figure if any 
different from the one given would usually be found to be 
lower. 


The figure of 438 cu.ft. reduction per gallon of benzole 
extracted is equivalent to an increased sale of 2°42% on 
18,100 cu.ft. per ton or 5°44% with a recovery of 24 gallons 
per ton. The question may well be asked, to what ends 
would any undertaking go in order to obtain a consumer who 
would be responsible for an increase of sales of 5°44% on 
its present make, demanding a steady load throughout the 
year, necessitating no distributing whatsoever, no storage, 
and whose supply of gas could be shut off at a moment’s 
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notice if necessity arose? Surely the answer is that practi- 
cally every undertaking would leave no stone unturned in 
order to supply such a consumer. 


WATER TREATMENT 
By T. W. PICKTHALL, of Keighley 


Boiler feed water when treated must not cause corrosion 
or deposit scale inside the boiler and, therefore, should have 
a slight but definite caustic alkalinity, the oxygen content 
should be low, no calcium or magnesium salts should be pre- 
sent, and the dissolved salts left in the water should have as 
low a concentration as possible. 


The lime soda process is one of the most common chemi- 
cal methods used for treating water. The reactions are well 
known, the lime removing the temporary hardness due to 
dissolved calcium bicarbonate and magnesium bicarbonate by 
precipitating them as calcium carbonate and calcium car- 
bonate and magnesium hydroxide, respectively. The per- 
manent hardness which is caused by the remaining calcium 
salts (sulphate, chloride, and nitrate) is removed by the addi- 
tion of soda ash, which precipitates the calcium as calcium 
carbonate. The permanent hardness due to magnesium salts 
(sulphate, chloride, and nitrate) is removed by lime and soda 
ash, the lime precipitating magnesium hydroxide, being itself 
changed into the corresponding calcium salt which is in turn 
precipitated by the soda ash as calcium carbonate. 


Some waters can be treated by either caustic soda alone or 
caustic soda and soda ash. Caustic soda is used to remove 
temporary hardness by precipitating it as calcium carbonate 
and magnesium hydroxide, being converted in the process to 
sodium carbonate. The caustic soda also removes the per- 
manent hardness due to the magnesium salts, precipitating 
them as magnesium hydroxide. The permanent hardness due 
to the calcium salts is removed, as in the lime soda treat- 
ment, by the sodium carbonate formed from the caustic soda 
and any necessary additional sodium carbonate. Care has 
to be taken that no more sodium carbonate is present than is 
necessary to remove the permanent hardness due to the 
calcium salts. This means that caustic soda should not be 
used for any water in which a great excess of sodium car- 
bonate is formed by removing the temporary hardness, over 
that which is needed to remove the permanent hardness, and 
in this case lime should be first used to remove some of the 
temporary hardness and thus lower the amount of sodium 
carbonate formed. Waters with only a small amount of 
temporary hardness need the addition of sodium carbonate 
ati completely the permanent hardness due to calcium 
salts. 


In the above processes sodium aluminate can often be used 
with advantage. It acts as a coagulant, speeding up the pre- 
cipitation of the salts thrown out of solution, especially the 
precipitate of magnesium hydroxide if magnesium salts are 
present in any large quantities, thereby allowing the use of 
smaller precipitating and settling tanks and lengthening the 
life of the filter if one is used. Sodium aluminate has been 
found to be useful in preventing after-precipitation, caused 
by the slow reaction between the hardness and the softening 
chemicals. It speeds up the rate of reaction by removing the 
precipitate and, therefore, will help to lower the degree of 
hardness of the treated water, using the minimum of soften- 
ing materials. 


Siliceous Scales. 


Silica may be present in the feed water as soluble sodium 
silicate, and this salt may also be formed by the passage of 
alkaline water through a sand filter. If there is sodium 
silicate present, care should be taken to exclude from the 
boiler as completely as possible any calcium and magnesium 
salts which may form the corresponding silicates. These 
silicates are less soluble in water with increase in temperature 
and, as will be seen later, form a very hard dense scale, which 
can usually be recognized by its glazed appearance. 

The Base Exchange Process is well known, using natural 
or artificial zeolites, regenerating them by means of sodium 
chloride solution. This process seems very simple, as no 
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alteration in the method of treatment is necessary when the 
composition of the water changes and it only needs a mini- 
mum of chemical control, but it should be remembered that 
both the temporary and permanent hardness are converted 
into the equivalent soluble, non-scale forming salts and left 
in solution, and therefore this process is only suitable for 
— with small amounts of hardness and dissolved salts in 
them. 

Acid waters can be neutralized with lime or soda, these 
waters usually coming from peaty moors or pits. 


Carbonate Sulphate Ratio. 


Calcium sulphate is the most common scale former and if 
it can be converted into the carbonate this will be precipi- 
tated as a sludge and not form a scale. To do this the rela- 
tive concentrations of the CO, and SO, ions must be such that 
the solubility product of ‘calcium carbonate is reached before 
that of calcium sulphate. This solubility product depends 
on the temperature of the water and therefore on the pres- 
sure of the steam, due to the increase and decrease in the 
solubility of the calcium carbonate and calcium sulphate with 
increasing temperature. Sodium carbonate is usually used to 
provide the CO, ions, and it has been worked out that the 
minimum ratio of CO, to SO, ions is 0°088 at 150 lb. per 
sq.in. and 0°145 at 200 Ib. per sq.in. A higher ratio than this 
will make sure that all the calcium is precipitated as carbon- 
ate, but another factor comes in here, limiting the maximum 
ratio. 


Caustic Embrittlement. 


High concentrations of the caustic constituent in the boiler 
water sometimes give a resulting action on the boiler plates 
known as caustic embrittlement. This may be regarded as a 
form of corrosion due to attack upon the grain boundaries of 
the metal forming the plate when the latter is subjected to 
stress, resulting in minute disintegration which eventually 
forms small cracks in the metal. Various substances have 
been found to act as inhibitors of this action, sodium sul- 
phate being the most common one. It has been found that 
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if the ratio of sodium sulphate to sodium carbonate is kept 
above 1:1 for pressures up to 150 lb. per sq.in. and over 
2: 1 for pressures between 150-250 Ib. per sq.in. no failures 
occur due to caustic embrittlement. With many waters these 
ratios can be arrived at without introducing sodium sulphate 
into the feed water, but in some cases sodium sulphate has 
to be added. At pressures over 200 lb. per sq.in. sodium 
carbonate has a tendency to decompose, giving caustic soda 
and reducing the concentration of the CO, ions, besides 
making the boiler water more alkaline. Trisodium phosphate 
can be used instead of sodium carbonate to form a phosphate 
sludge with the calcium and magnesium salts, and like the 
carbonate sludge it does not easily bake on to the boiler 
plates. Trisodium phosphate possesses several advantages 
over sodium carbonate, among them being that the mini- 
mum PO, to SO, ion ratios are lower than the minimum 
CO, to SO, ion ratios necessary to prevent calcium sulphate 
scale formation, also the calcium and magnesium phosphates 
formed in the boiler are less hard and dense than calcium 
and magnesium carbonates if they are baked on to the boiler 
plates. 

Experiments have been carried out and it is said that 
caustic embrittlement is prevented by sodium phosphate 
used as an inhibitor, using only one-tenth the amount of 
sodium sulphate necessary. This greatly reduces the amount 
of salts necessary in solution in the boiler water and there- 
fore reduces the tendency to prime. Trisodium phosphate 
can usefully be added to feed water which has been softened 
by the Base Exchange Process, to deal with any calcium and 
magnesium salts which have passed through the softening 
plant due to it needing treatment with brine. 

Feed water conditions which are accepted as good practice 
in low and medium pressure boilers are: that there should be 
a definite caustic soda alkalinity, but not more than 0°5 grain 
per gallon, and the pH value of the water should be about 
8°5. The boiler water should have a definite caustic alkalinity 
of under 50 grains per gallon, chloride content of under 30 


Concluded on page 920. 


Mrs. Calorie is out! 
thanks to a 


EWART 


GAS WATER HEATER 


Thousands of tenants in municipal 
estates are supplied with a constant hot 
water service to Bath, Basin and Sink 
by EWART multi-point heaters at a 
minimum cost. Storage losses are 
eliminated and the exact amount of 
water required is heated as it is drawn 
off. Hot water at any time, at any tap 
and in any quantity. 





Send for particulars of 
the 1938 ‘EMPIRE ”’ 
Multi or Single Point 
Water Heater. The 
“EMPIRE’’ _—_ gives 
better service, easier 
fixing and reduced 
maintenance cost. 


Ewart & Son Ltd. 
(Dept. G) 


346-350 EUSTON RD., 
LONDON N.W.I 


"Phone : Euston 4488 
’Grams: Geyser, London 
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Markets and 


Current Sales of Gas 
Products 


The London Market 


Lonpon, June 13. 

There is very little change to report in the 
prices of Tar Products. 

Pitch continues nominal at about 33s. per 
ton f.o.b. 

Creosote is somewhat lower in price at 
Sd. to 54d., and other prices are unchanged. 

Refined tar, 33d. 

Pure toluole, 2s. Id. to 2s. 2d. 

Pure benzole, about Is. 9d. 

95/160 solvent naphtha, Is. 7d. 

90/160 pyridine, 10s. to 11s. per gallon. 


All per gallon naked at makers’ works. 


The Provinces 
June 13. 
Crude Gas-Works Tar, 17s. to 22s. 


To avoid misunderstanding, it is necessary to state that 


the above price is not claimed to represent a market 
value. It is a price worked out from week to week upon 
a system which has been used for many years as a basis 


or the fixing of certain contracts for crude tar of varying 
qualities in different areas. 


The average prices of gas-works products 
during the week were: Pitch—East Coast, 
31s. 6d. to 32s. 6d. f.0.b. West Coast—Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Clyde, 31s. 6d. to 32s. 6d.* 
Toluole, naked, North, Is. 74d. to Is. 9d. 
Coal tar, crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
73d. to 84d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 


“North, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 5d. Heavy naphtha, 


North, Is. 3d. to 1s. 34d. Creosote, ex 
works, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 4d. 
to 5id.; low gravity, 44d. to 43d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. Carbolic 
acid, 60’s, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. Naphthalene, 
£13 10s. to £16. Salts, 80s. to 85s., bags 
included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 44d. 
to 43d. per minimum 40% purely nominal: 
“B” quality unsalable. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis o 
f.0.b. In order to arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it 
will be necessary to deduct the loading costs and the tolls 
whatever they may be. 





Scotland 


GLascow, June 11. 


While there is, if anything, a little more 
enquiry, actual business remains quiet with 
prices unstable. 


Crude gas-works tar.—Actual value is 37s. 
to 38s. per ton ex works in bulk. 

Pitch remains decidely dull at about 26s. 
to 27s. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow for export 
and 25s. to 26s. per ton ex works in bulk for 
home trade. 

Refined tar.—A fair throughput is main- 
tained at 33d. to 4d. per gallon f.o.r. naked 
in the home market. Export business is 
moderate at 3d. to 34d. per gallon in 
buyers’ packages at makers’ works. 


Creosote oil—Local producers are fairly 
comfortable and quotations are steady as 
under: Specification oil, Sd. to Sid. per 
gallon; low gravity, 64d. to 63d. per gallon; 
neutral oil, 5d. to 54d. per gallon; all ex 
works in bulk. 
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Manufactures 


Cresylic acid—The position remains diffi- 
cult, with prices nominal as follows: Pale, 
97/99%, Is. 10d. to 2s. per gallon; dark, 
97/99%,. 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. per gallon; and 
pale, 99/100%, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per gallon: 
all according to quality ex works in buyers’ 
packages. 

Crude naphtha is changing hands at 54d. 
to 6d. per gallon ex works in bulk, accord- 
ing to quality. 

Solvent naphtha.—90/190 grade is quoted 
at Is. 4d. to Is. 44d. per gallon, and 90/190 
heavy naphtha at Is. Id. to Is. I4d. per 
gallon. 

Motor benzole is steady at Is. 4d. to 
Is. 44d. per gallon. 

Pyridine.—90/ 160 grade is 10s. 6d. to IIs. 
per gallon, and 90/140 grace is Ils. to 12s. 
per gallon. 


‘Benzole Prices 


These are considered to be the market 
prices for benzole at the present time: 


« ¢ s. d. 


Crude benzole.. 0 9} to 0 10 per gall. at works 


Motor a co Roe “aol oe 
90°), as co. See Se 
Pure is ao eee Oe 


Contracts Advertised 
To-Day 


Coal. 
Clitheroe Gas Department. [p. 922.] 


Purchase of Coke. 
Carlisle Gas Department. [p. 922. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Plant. 


City of Plymouth Gas Department. _ [p. 
922.] 


South African Lighting 
Association 


The sales of gas in Port Elizabeth during 
the year 1937 increased by nearly 2%, while 
in Grahamstown the increase was more than 
124%. The Report and Accounts show that 
the usual contribution to retort renewals has 
been charged to manufacturing expenses, 
based upon the quantity of coal carbonized. 
A new holder has been put into use at Port 
Elizabeth. The Directors propose to in- 
crease the borrowing powers of _ the 
Association from £30,000 to £45,000 and 
an extraordinary general meeting for 
that purpose will be held immediately 
after the ordinary general meeting on 
June 15. The Directors now recommend 
the payment of a dividend for the year at 
the rate of 4% less income-tax at 4s. 63d. in 
the £, which will absorb £3,600. After pay- 
ment of debenture interest and deducting the 
dividend proposed, there will remain (includ- 
ing the sum of £6,985 brought forward) an 
amount to carry forward to the year 1938 of 
£6,897, 


915 


PROTECT WITH 


METROTECT 


a bituminous paint 
producing a pleasant 
satin black finish with 
highly waterproof 
and anti-corrosive 
properties. 


Protects steel-work 
which is continuously 
or periodically 
immersed in water. 
Does not become 
brittle on prolonged 
atmospheric ex- 
posure. METROTECT 
flows freely under 
the brush and can 
be applied quickly 
and without effort 
even in cold weather. 


Prices and further 
particulars from— 


SOUTH 
METROPOLITAN 
GAS CO. 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, 
REGIS HOUSE, 


KING WILLIAM STREET, 
E.C.4. 
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The illustration shows the Glover-West 

vertical retort house and coke grading A421 plants 

plant built for the Buxton Corporation ; : ie 

Gas Department, of typical modern built or in construction in 
exterior design. 2A countries 


WEST'S GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. LTD. 


MANCHESTER: Albion Ironworks, Miles Platting m# LONDON: Columbia House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
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GAS STOCKS AND SHARES 


A little more activity was in evidence on the Stock Exchange 
last week. No big buying took place, but there was sufficient 
demand to take up such sales as came into markets. Gilt-edged 
stocks maintained their firmness, and although closing a little 
below the best the final quotations were fractionally higher than 


quotation would appear to be on the low side. Imperial Con- 
tinental lost a further 3 points, and at the price at which it is now 
available (£121) the stock appears attractive for both yield and 
possible capital appreciation. Commercial changed hands at 83, 
and the auotation was lowered 2 points. 


a week ago. The home rails market continued unsatisfactory 
and further reactions took place. Foreign rails, on the other 
hand, were particularly strong. In the industrial section iron and 
steel shares strengthened, while oils and rubbers were also more 
active, the latter receiving support on the increase in the price of 
the commodity. Interest in mining shares was limited to divi- 
dend-paying Kaffirs and some speculation in West Africans. 


The Gas market. was dull and featureless. The volume of 


Values on the Provincial Exchanges closed unchanged, while 
the only movement in the Supplementary List was a rise of 2 
points in Croydon 4%, preference to 994. 


The accounts of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Company for 
the year to March 31 last show a balance on net revenue account 
of £51,654 (against £49,136). The Directors recommend a divi- 
dend for the half-year to March at the rate of 8% per annum on 
the ordinary stock (again making 8% for the year) and 13s. 6d. 
business was comparatively small and price changes fewer than per share on the “additional” shares and 13s. per share on the 
usual. In the Official List Alliance and Dublin moved up 5 “new” shares. This will absorb £21,417, leaving £30,237 to be 
points to 145-155, though no business was recorded last week nor carried forward as against £29,796 brought in. The ordinary 
at the time of writing is any stock on offer. Having regard, how- stock is closely held and not readily obtainable, the last recorded 
ever, to the rate of dividend paid for the past two years (8%) and transaction being in October, 1937. at 1604. It is now quoted 
the fact that last vear’s lowest price was 167, even the new ex div. at 1544. 


Official Quotations on the London Stock Exchange 























































































Dividends. Rise Dividends. Rise 
b Wh Quota- or Issue. When — Quota- or 
aaa Sg | Prev. Last NAME. ote Fall ex- Prev. | Last NAME. tions Fall 
Dividend. | Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. | June 10. on Dividend. Hf. Yr. | Hf. Yr.) June 10. on 
£ % p.a. | % p.a. | Week. £ % p.a. | % p.a. Week 
—— = ae ‘ re sar poe ~ 
1,767,439 | Mar. 7: 8 8 Alliance & Dublin Ord | ?-< } +5 i _— Dec. 13 : | : Ms. Utility ++ v2 4 nt] Pmt | 
374,000 | Dec. 13 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. iow 4& a - } p.c. De’ | — | 
558,190 | May .% «fi Asscd. Gas & Water U'd’ts Ord. 17/6—19/6 — 3 675,000 | May 9/ T6 t6 btemneutiun, Led. Re a 70—75 
500,000 a 44 | 4% | Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. (19/—21/- | ... || 250,000) Mar. 7) 74 7 |North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. ; 145—150 
216,041 ee §-/4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. |19/——20/- nee 396,160 | Feb. 7 ee Northampton 5 p.c. max. 1o7—112 
278,590 ” 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Cum. Pref.|iI7/—19/- | .-- || 300,000 | Apl. 25) f9 | 7 |Oriental, Ltd. . | IS0—155 | 
500,000 | Mar. 7 34 34 | Do. 3% p.c. Red. Deb. 94-99 |... | 468,537 | June 3 8 | 8. |Plymouth & Stonehouse 5 p.c. | 152—157* 
558,890 | Feb. 2! 7 i Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. “ .. | 158—163 | H oo Feb. 7 | 8 | > —= : Gosport Cons. i 
00,000 | Apl. 4 1/44 | 1/92 (Bombay, Led. .. . |24/6—26/6*, ' 41,446 pe Oo. p.c. max. 2— 
179,915.| Feb. 21 % % Bournemouth sliding scale mre 4 J ose oa ra” 7 5 | ; ng g p.c. ~~ } ps 
90,407 oo 7 r Do. 7 p.c. max. — f ws «CE Y eb. | | Oo p.c. Pre } 
493,960 - 6 6 Do. 6 > c. Pref. 132—137 | ... 114,000 | Feb. 7) 5 5  |PrestonS p.c. Pref. ... | 106—109 | 
,000 | Dec. 13 3 3 Do. 3p.c.Deb. ... | 78—83 247,966 | June 3) 4 4 |Primitiva 4 p.c. Cons. Deb. . 97—102* 
262,025 Pa 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. ... 98—103 | oe | a _ & q 2 . + , : p.c. a. pete xo 
335,000 ‘“ 5 5 D. 5p.c. Deb. ... | 11S—120 wer Hl 15, ar. | an Paulo 6 p.c. Cum. Pref. ... | 
357,900 | Feb. 21 7 7% “a &e., 6 - Con. ... | 145—150 wa | 441,275 | Apl. 25 I/it 1/14 |Severn Val. Gas Cor. Ld. Ord. |20/6—22/6 
649,955 o a 6} Do. 5p.c.Con. ... | 128—133 eee | 460,810 | Mar. 21 | -/108 | —/108 +» 44 p.c. Cum. Pref. |19/6—21/6 
205,500 * 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. ‘B’ Pref. | 125—130 das 133,201 | Feb. 7) 8 | (5 Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. .. | 128—133 
855,000 | Mar. 7 7 8 British Ord. ... ; . | 138-143 | 9,000 | June 3 4 | $4  |South African Ord. . 33—43* 
100,000 | June 3 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. ... . | 40—145* 1,371,752 | Apl. 25 | 1/22 1/2% |South East’n Gas Cn. Ld. Ord. 21 /6—23/6 
350,000 o 54 53 Do. 5} p.c.‘B’ Cum. Pref. | 108—113* 871,636 | Mar. 7 | -/108 | -/10! Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. |20/6—22/6 
120,000 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. ; ba gy tole oo = wa 7 7 > | , p.c. —  — oe 4 
450,000 a 4 34 4 34 ne. Red. = | - | al. | hue | & Loe meetenom — | eee 
100,000 | 22 May’33 6 4 Cape Town, Ltd. + vor 14—24 | 6,709,895 | Feb. 7 | 6 | 5 South Met. Ord. ... | 104—107 
100,000 | 6 Nov.’33| 44 44 Do 44 p.c. Pref... } } —~ ” ¢ : a $e .c. rred. Pt ‘ a 
150,000 | Dec. 13 4 44 Do. 44 p.c.Deb.... 65— . a | io. p.c.lrre } — } 
626,860 | Feb. 7 6 6 Cardiff Con. Ord... ... | 120—125 1,895,445 | Dec. 13 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 783—814 | 
237,860 | June 3: 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 105—110* 1,000,000 | Jan. 17; 5 5 | Do. Sp.c. Red. Deb.... | 109—112 | 
98,936 | Mar. 21 | 2/- 2/- |Colombo Ord.. pe W—li 1.543,795 | Feb 7 6 : South Suburban bye iy c . He ety 
24,510 * 1/44 1/44 Do. 7 p.c. ‘Pref... we. |23/-—25/- $12,825 | . 5 | | o p.c. Pre l 
739,453 , Mar. 21 | -/11°48) -/11°48\Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. |16/6—18/6 | ,000 se 4 | 4 | Ge. 4 p.c. Pref.. 95—100 
296,144 e | 1/330) 1/3-30| Do. 8 p.c. Pref. |23/-—25/- | __.. 250,000 : §18/9| 3% | Do 32 p.c. Red. Pref. | 98—I0! | 
1,775,005 | Feb. 7 5 5 \Commercial Ord. ‘ an at 2 pony od j June 3 | ° , 4a — a 
620,000 | J 3; 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. — oe | i ” } o. p.c. Deb.... 
286,344 Feb. Ys 5 5 Do. 5 . Deb. 114—119 +l |} 200,000; Mar. || 3) | 3& Do. 3 p.c. Red. Deb. | 94-99 | 
807,560 | Feb. 21 P 7 Croydon sliding scale.. 137—142 sie | 427,859 | Apl. 25 | 1/23 92 |S. Western Gas & Water Ord. 16/6—18/6 
644,590 - 5 5 Do max. div. 107—112 a 4 160,523 - | ~/108 | -/108 Do. 44 p.c. Red. Cum. Pf. 19/—21/— 
620,385 ) Dec. 13 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ... 115—120 | $10,000 | June 3 4 | 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 95—100 
239,000 | Feb. 7 5 5 East —_ > or Bo Hy od — } , | ri . ae Ord. , p.c. ~ ‘ ya 
185,355 | Feb. 21 6 6 East Surre r p.c. ee 3 une | p.c. Deb. 
176,211 oad 3 5 5 Do. ¥ 5 p.c. Deb. ie a | —— mm : | 3 3 ~~ 3} p.c. Red. Pret. as ya 2 
250,000 | Nov. 15 7 4 Gas Cunsuitiaben Ord. wee [19/—21/- ‘ia A une | Oo p.c. Re e ” 
330,000 May 9 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. |17/6—19/6 .-» || 1,076,490 | Feb. 7| 6% 63 |Tottenham and District Ord. | 126—131 
19,223,324 | Feb. 7 53 52 \Gas Light — Ord. a .* | oa * 3 y _ 3 p.c. Pre | joins 
2,600,000 i 3 3+ Do. } p.c. max. —_ —80 s | 1. p.c. Pre os— 
4,477,106 “ ry 4 Do. 4 p.c. Con. Pref. 99—102 dan 371,850 | June 3 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb.. 95—100* 
2,993,000 | Jan. 17 _— 32 Do. 33 p.c. Red. Pref. | 100—1i03 os 85,701 | Apl. 25/ 6 6 = |Tuscan 6 p.c. Red. Deb. 95—100 
8,602,497 | May 23 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Con. Deb. 78—8i | +I 888,629 | Apl. 4 4 6 |U. Kingdom Gas Cor. Ord.... |18/6—20/6 
3,642,770 - 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 110—113 pan | 937,743 | May 9 44 44 Do. 4$p.c. Ist Cum. Pref. |19/6—21/6 
3,500,000 au 44 44 Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. | 109—112 Pr 500,000 ‘se | -/4°15 4 Do. 4p.c. Ist Red. Cum. Pf.| 19/—21/- 
700,000 | Mar. 7 34 3t Do. B. ~, Red. Deb. ‘| oe “as | pony pone 2 3 | 3 a 3 p.c. er | 
270,466 | Feb. 2! 6 6 |Harrogate New Cons. 12: ae ,000, ar. | 0. p.c. Red. Deb... 
157,500 | Mar. 21 | 1/22 1/t )Hong a and China Ord .... i. “te 7 Feb. 7 : : = “om &e., Sine i | am | 
213,200 | Feb. 7 6 6 Hornsey Con p.c . | 100—1 we y - p.c. Pref. ... | 108— 
5,600,000 an 9 8 12 eer Continental oe a | —3 Ag Feb. 7 : : — —— aay ae | 
223,130 | Jan. 17 3 3 Do. p.c. Red. Deb. 88— ' ws 525, te ) p.c. Pre 
285,242 | Feb. 21! at Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. | 167—172 | 1,343,964 | June 3 5 5 Do. p.c. Deb. ; F1S—120* | 
11,751 | Feb. 21 8 10 |Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap.... 175—185 uae | 383,745 v» 4 4 Do. p.c. Deb. _ ... 97—102* 
63,480 | Dec. 13 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 70—75 ae = Feb. 7 : : Watford and rH = so eee 
75,000 | May 23 / TIO tlO = |Malea & Mediterranean ; 37—142 | | . ‘ } 1. p.c. Pre 
y Metropolitan od Melbourne) | _—_ | er l pompano ‘ -. | > 3 _ = > . _-, 
392,000 | Api. |! 5% 5 5¢ p.c. Red. ws eat — a une | | oO. p.c Red. Deb. 
231,977 | Feb. 21 5 5 Bo. Gtility « Sg Cons. prs | | oan 100,000 a 3+ 34 | Do. 3} p.c. Red. Deb. 94—99* 
968.6! a 4 4 Ape. ‘ons. Pref. a | 2 ene at A | xz - eh eee iC $46 
ie a.—The quotation is per £1 of stock. © Ex. ‘div. t Paid free of income-tax t For year. § Actual 


Supplementary List and Provincial Exchanges overleaf. 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST—cont. 














Dividends. | Rise Dividends. Rise 
When ————— | Quota- | or | | When rene aoweees Quota- or 
tesue. ex- Prev. | Last | NAME. tions Fall | = Issue. | ex- | Prev. | Last NAME. tions, Fall 
Dividend. | Hf. Yr.| Hf. Yr. | June 10. on | Dividend. | Hf. Yr.| Hf. Yr. June 10. on 
% p.s. | % p.a. | Week. | | % p.a. | % p.a. Week 
‘Supplementary List, not Officially Quoted, London BRISTOL EXCHANGE 
202,152 | Mar. 21 5 5 Ascot Ord. ise -- 03—108 ee 347,756 Feb. 7 5 6 BathCons._... a we. | 120—122 
128,182 | Dec. 13 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. a - 106-113 tee 1,667,250 Feb. 7 5 5 Bristol, 5 p.c. max... we | O19 15 
31,035 Mer. 21 es -/43 Aenea ey be c. Pref. 16/——18/- eos 120,420 June 3 4 4 Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. ... | 96—101* | 
00,000 Dec. 13 i 3¢ Do. 34 p.c. Red - Deb.. 95—100 on 217,870 - 4 4 Do. 2nd 4 p.c. Deb. chia 98—101* | 
17,000 Feb. 2! 8 8 Bognor Orig. Ord. a «= [55 —165 ies 328,790 oe 5 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb. ... .. | UNF——120* | 
62,210 o 8 8 Do. New Addl.‘A «» =155—165 tee 274,000 Feb. 21 5 5 Newport (Mon.) 5 p.c. max.. 99—101 | 
87,160 » 7 7 Do. New7p.c.max. ... 155—165 oe 13,200 Mar. 21 7 85 /Pontyp’l Gas & W. 10 p.c.tA' | 13—14 
37,440 Feb. 7 10 10 Cam. Univ. & Townl0 p.c. max. 196—200 ne 13,600 - 5 6 Do. 7 p.c. ‘B’ 12—124 
125,970 - 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. max. ... 135—140 we 40,000 He 5 6 Do. 7p.c.'C’| 12-123 
39,025 * 5 5 Do. 5p.c. max. ... ss  — 97—102 eee 140,778 Feb. 7 5 5  Weston-super-Mare Cons. ... | 110—112 
B+ = a # i ane tind pag fos is ei ae “— yor Jan. 3 + 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. | 944—9 
I eb. roydon 4 p.c. Pref. ... oe y , Pa 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Deb. | 154—15 
130,000 Dec. 13, 4 4 | Do. 4p.c.Ded... .. —I02 hi i i tp | 
on Mar. 7 7 * —— ‘- *5 p.c. dex mt 4 ios 
1 ” 6 » 9S Res coe | 125 ame wee 
112,312 : 5 § | Do. SpePre. ... ...| 7—tt2 | ... ; LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE 
aa a - ; 5 - Do. r p.c. hfe es yey see 4 
A eb. _— armout p.c. max. ose 157,150 | Feb. 7 5 ys Chester 5 p.c. Ord. ... «» 107—110 
59,400 ” | it Do. it Pc. max... SHB 92,500 Dec. 13 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... ... 96—100 
51,160 Jure 3) 5 5 Do. .c. Deb. s+ 120-125 “ 36,430 * 34 i Do. 3¢p.c.Deb.... ... 88—9I 
152,600 Feb. 2! 8 9 Guildford Cons. ae «» = =167—172 Pee 41,890 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. ‘ta 98—102 
54,055 » 5 5 Do. Sp.c. Pref. ...  ... 106-113 vs 2,167,410 | Feb. 21 6 6 Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord.... —.... 1248-1253 
68,250 June 3) 5 5 Do. Sp.c.Deb. ... os 107—112 Se 245,500 | Dec. 13 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Pref 99—104 
156,600 Feb. 2! 7} 7 a ton Court Cons. -» 140-150 eve 306,083 Jan. 17 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb 100—102 
20,000 Feb. 21 4 4 = wae oe a he I oo 106,280 Feb. 7 10 10 Preston‘A’lOp.c. ... ... | 202—212 
94876 June 3 4 4 De. 4 pc, Deb. ak at A ki . ” 7 7 Do. ie i ee «. 144-154 
73.60 a. RY 8 Latee Cons. “sa se eee rerty ove —_— - ——— — - — 
107, ar. Id Kent Or ose os om 
230940 Feb. 7) 10 10 Oxford & District od .<. 198203 ce NEWCASTLE EXCHANGE 
47,1 ” r) p.c. eee eee ; ~ - t —-—-- 
50,000 a 6 6 Do. 6p.c. Red. Pref. |... 108—113 ad 
126,193 May 9 7 7% Peterborough Ord. ... vee | 1395—=145 Ly 24 se H . ie 5 pa Oe. ee ian - oo 
64.990 Mar. 7) 6 74 (Redditch Ord... =... ... [20130 ee amis ite fyi of Se llecanee B Bn on ee 
166,850 Feb. 7/| 8 8 Romford Ord... Ba ie 4—148 — ry le ; 5? — =; mg on. 363 1001” 
i ” 4 4 oO. 4p.c. Pref. ... ese — ae ” . nae = 
44,000 Mar. 21, 5 [i aor | nT .. wai, te] Pe ae SS | oe 
25,570 Feb. 7) 5} 5 Rugby 5¢p.c. Pref. ... ... 123—128 =: jst (fee. 7s F< PI | gosta 3... 103—105 
25,000 % é : Do. 6 p.c.Red. Pref ...  105—110 “& eb. 6 Sunderland 6 p.c.max. =... 137-139 
42,750 | June 3 53 5+ Do. 5} p.c. Deb. ... -» = =118—123* eee Sa \A eae ae ere Seee cles 2 eC a Le 
110,950 Feb. 21 8 8 Ryde Ord. ope eae ..» 140-150 pee 
270,086 | Mar. 21 7 7 |Slough Ord. ... ... | 128—=133 bey a NOTTINGHAM EXCHANGE 
ue | Mey '9| § $y |s. Midland Gar Cpr. Led. Ord. emany- |. || ee WE 
tT ay idlan as Cpn. Lt rd. Fs +e | 
28,866 Mar. 7 af 4 Do. 4% p.c. Red. Cum. Pref. 18/6—20/6 ‘a | 542,270 | Feb. 21 6 9 Derby Con. vai .»  135—140 
137,730 | Feb. 21 7 7 Southgate & Dist.7 p.c. max. 135—140 ots 55,000 June 3 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb... .-  100—105 
62,500 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. ... oe | ets ee 20,000 Dec. 13 5 5 Long Eaton 5 p.c. Pref. dain 10—12 
117.228 | Feb. 7 5 7 Swindon Cons. se . 104-109 .. || 80,000 ” 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. vs | 105—110 
60,425 June 3 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. .. - 1HO-115* aut. 
64,380 June 3 5 5 Torquay A> Paignton Epc .c. Pf. 107—112* 
33,8658 May 9 -/2-°70b 44 United Kingdom Gas pn. SHEFFIELD EXCHANGE 
4} p.c. Ist Cum. —_ «» 18/——20/- 
130,000 Feb. 7 5 8 Wakefield Ord. a" «= L1B8—123 wee 
81,650 o 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. max. ... o. 101—106 ae 10,000 | Feb. 21 10 10 Great Grimsby ‘ e. Ord. ... | 205—215 
82,000 Feb. 21 ~ 6 Weymouth Ord. ... 105—110 6,500 * 10 10 Do. "Ord. ... 205-215 
96,384 Feb. 7 6 6 Wolverhampton 6 p.c. Pref... [16—123 Abe 79,000 * 10 10 Do. c Ord. ... 195—205 
160,000 Dec. 13 54 53 Do. 54 p.c. Rd. Db. 107—112 ane | 1,806,339 | Feb. 21! 6+ 64 Sheffield Cons. eee oe 140143 
90,000 Dec. 13 5 5 York 5 p.c. Red. Deb... 104— 109 oa | 95,000 Jan. 3 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... «. 102—104 
133,640 Feb. 21 6 6 Yorktown (Cam.) 5 p. © Cons. 120—125 a | ; : ~ 7 ! 
120,000 ™ 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 106—111 oo: i : a ee 
35,000 June 3 5¢ 5% Do. 5% p.c. Deb. ... oon | SESE | ce a The quotation is per £1 of Stock. b Actual. * Ex div. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


United Kingdom & Ireland : Advance Rate, 35/- per annum; 18/- per half year. Credit Rate: 40/- per annum; 21/- per half year. 
Dominions & Colonies & United States: 35/- per annum, in advance. Other countries in the Postal Union, 40/— per annum, in advance. 


A copy of the ‘“‘G.J.”” Calendar and Direetory is presented to continuous subscribers. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Situations Wanted, 6d. a line (minimum 3/-, about 36 words). Situations Vacant, Plant for Sale and Wanted, Contracts, 
Public Notices, Educational, &c., 9d, a line (minimum 4/6). Financial Notices, |/— per line. Box Number, 6d. extra. 





WALTER KING, LTD., 
comin 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET. STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. Gasking Feet London, 
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Auoer & Mackay L7? 
EDINBURGH. 


A Name that Matters on Meters 


KAG 
ETER 





E 
S 





DESIGNED PRIMARILY 
FOR LABORATORY WORK 





* We.supply Wet Leakage 
Meters with tinned copper 
cases and block tin drums in 
various types for 1/10th or 
1/12th cubic feet revolution 


capacity. 


The meter illustrated is the 
less expensive type, showing 
1/12thcubic feet per revolution 
in 100 parts. For Marathon 
tests we advise the 1/10th 
per revolution meter with 
small circles giving a final 
reading of 1,000 cubic feet. 
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grains per gallon, hardness as near zero as possible, and a 
pH value of about 9. The total solids in solution ought to 
be down to 500 grains per gallon, but should not be over 
1,000 grains per gallon as there is a tendency to prime at this 
concentration with some types of water. 


Physical Methods. 


One physical method for preventing the accumulation of 
scale in boilers is by using a colloidal solution.. A colloidal 
solution may be described as having a substance in it whose 
particles do not deposit or settle out, the particles being so 
finely divided that their mutual attraction is sufficient to 
overcome gravity. The two properties of colloids which are 
important for scale prevention are absorption and coagula- 
tion. By the process of absorption a film of the colloid is 
formed over any solid particles which are precipitated from 
the water by heat or concentration, and this film will prevent, 
crystalline growth and thus prevent scale. Some colloids, 
either by heating or the action of various substances, coagu- 
late and are then useless for preventing scale formation. A 
cheap colloid which is suitable and is used for scale pre- 
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vention is the starch extracted from uncrushed linseed, un- 
crushed so that the oil will not enter the boiler. Some scale 
is formed with this treatment, but it is very thin and soft, 
easily brushed off the boiler plates and very rarely grows any 
thicker than 1/32 in. 

Other physical methods of scale prevention are by passing 
an electric current through the boiler shell, so that any de- 
posit is repelled from the plates and kept as a sludge in the 
water. Sealed metal cans, the metal looking rather like zinc, 
are made to hang in the feed water tank and the contents of 
the container are supposed to have an action on the water 
resulting in a soft scale. They certainly live up to the claims 
made for them, although how the scale is made porous by 
them seems rather a mystery. Fine flakes of mica are used 
along with sodium carbonate as a physical means of scale 
prevention, but the results in this case are not so good. 

On the whole, most of the physical methods of scale pre- 
vention do not seem as satisfactory as the chemical method, 
which to-day with automatic devices for the addition of the 
correct quantity of softening materials to the water are very 
reliable and give good results. 





A Topical Link-Up 


THE ASCOT 
POINT 


‘ER FAVOURITES LEAD THE FIELD 





THE ASCOT DISTRICT GAS € ELECTRICITY C?} 


This topical display, measuring 32 ft. long by 6 ft. high, and floodlighted at night, has been erected on the Ascot 

Gas and Electricity Company’s Showrooms on the route to the famous racecourse. Ascot Gas Water Heaters, 

Ltd., have made good use of the association of their name with this great national week, and have put in some 
valuable propaganda for gas water heating. 





Gas Undertakings’ Results 
Blackburn. 


Greatly increased business was done through the Blackburn 
Corporation gas showrooms, states the annual report of the Gas 
Committee. The sale of cooking and heating appliances averaged 
£630 per week compared with £540 last year, and totalled £31,405. 
The net profit on the estate was £2,074. That, however, was 
converted into a deficiency of £1,643 by the payment of £3,717 
for renewals out of revenue. The development of various build- 
ing sites, including Philips’ Blackburn Works and the fuse factory, 
necessitated lengthening the mains to the extent of 8,904 yd., as 
against 6,431 during the previous year, and new services con- 
nected numbered 647. against 618. The coal carbonized amounted 
to 43,500 tons, a decrease of 750, and the quantity of gas made 
was down by over 26 million cu.ft., eaual to a decline of 2°45%,. 


Rochdale. 


A very satisfactory financial report on the past year’s working 
of the Rochdale Gas Department was presented to the Rochdale 
Gas Committee at a special meeting on Thursday, May 26. The 


total income during the twelve months ended March 31 was 
£161,533, against £160,790 in the previous year, and the total 
expenditure was £150,711 against £154,813. The net surplus on 
the year was £10,822 as compared with £5,977 last year. In ex- 
planation of the doubling of the amount of the surplus it was 
pointed out that during the past year the Department had had 
the benefit of an income-tax rebate of about £3,000 in respect of 
a claim regarding expenditure on renewals of the carbonizing 
plant. There had also been an increase in revenue of £1,700 from 
the sale of residuals and of £1,566 from the supply of appliances 
at the Drake Street showrooms. Owing to the meters being read 
earlier than usual in consequence of the introduction of the 
mechanization of accounts in the Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, payment for the whole of the gas sent out had not been 
received when the year ended, and mainly on that account the 
revenue from gas sold was lower this year by £2,820. In accord- 
ance with the standing rule of the Committee it was decided to 
place £4,000 to the renewals fund, and there was thus left a net 
disposable surplus of £6,822, as compared with one of £1,977 
twelve months previously. Of this £1,500 was voted to working 
capital and the remaining £5,322 to a carry-over trade balance 
instead of to the reserve fund. 





